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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


The present edition differs from the first in the following 
respects : 


(/) The experiments have now been grouped according to 
topics. The attempt at grouping revealed certain gaps 
and accordingly about ten new experiments have been 
added to fill these gaps. 


(ii) Certain corrections and improvements have been carried 
out in the other experiments. 

(iii) This volume is now the first of a book of three volumes 
of 500 suggested experiments in school mathematics. 
The adjective ‘elementary’ has therefore been removed. 

(iv) The appendix on ‘36 basic principles underlying the 
experiments’ has been considerably elaborated into a 
chapter on ‘one hundred principles of mathematics 
teaching’. 

(v) A set of specially-prepared one hundred exercises has 
been included. These exercises are of three kinds (a) 
exercises to test the understanding of the experiments given 
in the book, (6) exercises to suggest new experiments to 
the readers, (c) exercises aimed at making the readers 
‘think’ in advance about some experiments included in the 
next two volumes.. F 

(vi) A chapter explaining the basic philosophy of new mathe- 
matics has been included. 


It is hoped that these changes will make the present 
edition considerably more useful than its predecessor. 

During the last two years since the publication of the 
first edition, training programmes based on this book have been 
conducted for the following groups : 

(i) 40 teachers of four Kanpur English-medium schools. 
(ii) 15 teachers of Delhi, Rajasthan, U.P., Punjab and West 

Bengal deputed by the Council for the Indian School 

Certificate Examination. 


( viii ) 
(ii) 50 teachers of public schools of Mussorie. 

(iv) 90 teachers of Kanpur Corporation schools. 

(v) 40 parents of an English-medium school of Kanpur. 

Some typical comments of the teachers who attended these 
courses have been the following : “‘Mathematics has become alive 
to us for the first time’, ‘‘We envy our children who will be learning 
this exciting new mathematics”, “It has been a thrilling experience 
for us”. 

Other activities in this connection which may be of interest to 
the readers have been the following : 

(/) An exhibition of one hundred charts based on this book 
prepared by teachers of Kanpur schools. 

(i/) Preparation of a set of charts and models by Kanpur 
Mathematics Study Group. 

(//i) Preparation of teachers handbooks for teachers of classes 

I and I] by the Kanpur Study Group and the testing of 
these books at the National Workshop on School Mathe- 
matics held at |.1.T., Kanpur and attended by representatives 
of eleven States. 

(/v) Publication of Hindi edition of this book with translation 
of the author's article ‘Revolution in Elementary School 
Mathematics’ and with 50 pages of exercises (all different 
from those given in the present book). 


(v) Publication of vol. II of this book with 200 more experi- 
ments and 100 more exercises. 


(v/) Preparation of vol. III of this book, 


(vii) Publication of my books ‘Insight into Mathematics, Book 
I’ (a text book for Class 1) and its ‘Teachers Guide’ by 
the NCERT, 


(viii) Publication of the ‘Proceedings of the National Conference 
on School Mathematics by the newly formed ‘Mathematical 
Association of India‘. 


(7x) Publication of my book ‘New Mathematics for Parents’, 
(x) Publication of my book ‘Modern Mathematics for Teachers’. 


It has been suggested, at the highest level, that school 
teachers may be encouraged to teach courses on new mathematics to 


(ix) 


their students, on an optional basis and an all-India examination may 
be conducted to test the students and incentives in the form of 
prizes, book grants, certificates, scholarships may be given to the 
students, teachers and schools. It is believed that the three 
volumes of the present book will provide excellent texts for such a 
course. 


lam grateful to Dr. R. R. Dikshit for his help in conducting 
the training programmes, to Shri J. P. Gupta for seeing the book 
through the press, to my publishers for the pains they have taken, 
to my colleagues of the Kanpur Study Group (Dr. S. K. Gupta, 
Dr. B. L. Bhatia and Shri P. K. Srinivasan) for their enthusiastic 
support, to members of the Study Groups at Delhi, Baroda, Bangalore, 
Jaipur, and Jadavpur for their cooperation, to principals of schools 
whose teachers have attended the training programmes, to Shri A. E. T. 
Barrow for deputing teachers to attend a training programme and to 
all the officers of the NCERT for their understanding cooperation. 


| would be grateful to those who propagate the ideas in this 
book and who send me their suggestions for improvement. 


I.1L.T., Kanpur J. N. KAPUR 
15th Oct., 1969 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


The need for a revolution in elementary school mathematics 
was pointed out ina recent article.* This revolution has become 
necessary not only for the future of mathematics in India, but also 
for the future of all sciences and technology, since the habits formed 
in learning elementrary school mathematics are important for the 
entire learning and creative intellectual pursuits. of the children. 
This revolution cannot however be willed into existence. For 
bringing it about, hard work, clear thinking, controlled experimen- 
tation and careful planning are necessary. 


There is no doubt that creativity in children has to be encour- 
aged and children have to be encouraged to recognize patterns 
and structures in mathematics. Learning by drill has to be replaced 
by learning by understanding of principles. Some of modern mathe- 
matical concepts have to be taught to school children, but these are 
to be presented in a manner entirely different from the way in which 
these are usually taught to college students. It is this fact, coupled 
with the recent psychological discovery that children can be taught 
almost anything provided it is taught properly, that has necessitated 
a great deal of research and thinking about (/) What concepts should 
be taught to children? (//) What concepts can be taught to children ? 
(/ii) In what manner these concepts should be presented to children ? 
(iv) How are these. concepts to be integrated ? (v) What audio-visual 
aids can be pressed into service ? 7 


‘ There are many teachers all over the country who are prepared 
to experiment with new ideas, but they need new ideas and help. 
The present volume is a first step to provide such help. We have 
suggested here one hundred experiments which can be tried by 
school teachers. This will be followed by two more volumes 
giving more experiments. The feedback from these experiments 
can be used to improve these experiments and ultimately lead to 
the development of a sound curriculum of ‘new mathematics’ suited 


to our schools. 


*J.N. Kapur, Revolution in elementary school mathematics, Science 


Resource Letter, Vol. 1. This article is also included in J, N. Kanpur’s : “Some 


Aspects of School Mathematics’. 


( xii) 


For the success of these experiments, it is necessary that 
(/) Teachers willing and enthusiastic for experimentation be 
available. 
(/i) Proper training for these teachers through summer institutes, 
evening courses etc. be provided. 
(iii) Proper supervision of these experiments be arranged. 
(iv) Suitable audio-visual aids be devised. 
(v) Experimental text books be written. 
(v/) Proper encouragement and incentives for the teachers be 
given. 
(vi/) Scientific evaluation of results be made. 


The class in which any particular experiment can be carried 
out has not been deliberately indicated, but has been left to the 
discretion of the teacher. In fact this will depend more on the cali- 
bre of the students than on the class to which they belong and the 
individual teacher knows best the calibre of his or her own students. 
At the present state of development of our school mathematics, 
some middle and secondary school teachers of mathematics may also 
find it useful to try the experiments with their students. 


These experiments have been taught to students of English 
medium and Hindi medium schools and to groups of elementary 
school mathematics teachers. The reactions have so far been most 
encouraging. In fact in many cases the teachers started with some 
diffidence but as the training progressed, they became more and more 
enthusiastic until by the end of the programmes they became com. 
plete converts and showed a missionary zeal to implement these 
experiments. 

It is hoped that the school managements, the municipal boards, 
State institutes of science education, State directorates of education, 
the national council of educational research and training, the national 
council of science education and other similar bodies interested 
in the development of school mathematics will conduct training 
programmes for these experiments. Itis also hoped that the summer- 

school trained secondary school teachers will agree to help in this 
work and will even take the initiative in organising these training 
programmes. It is also desirable that the elementary school mathe- 
matics teachers decide to organise study groups to understand the full 
implications of these experiments. The training programme can be 
organised during summer or other vacations (a fortnight should be 


( xiii) 


more than enough), on Saturdays or Sundays or even in the evenings. 
The large scale adoption of these experiments will remove the pre- 
sent stagnation, give rise to meaningful and purposeful discussions 
and ultimately bring about a revolution in our school mathematics 
which is so vital for the development of our mathematics, science 
and technology. 


At the end of this book, basic principles which have motivated 
the present experiments have been listed. The readers will find it 
worthwhile to refer to these again and again and to discover for 
themselves as to which experiments illustrate each principle and 
which principles are illustrated by each experiment. 


This volume is being translated into Hindi and the translation 
will be available very shortly. A problem book is also being pre- 
pared to enable the students and teachers to have enough practice 
with the new ideas. The second volume containing more experiments 
is also under preparation. It is also hoped that it will soon be 
Possible to prepare a set of standard charts and models to help the 
teachers in teaching these ideas. 


1 would welcome reactions from mathematics study groups, 
teachers and educational administrators. 


I.LT., Kanpur J.N, KAPUR 
25th July, 1967 
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Introduction 


1, The Need for Experiments in New Mathematics 


School mathematics education is in ferment today. For the 
last twelve years or so, a revolution (picturesquely described as. the 
‘New Mathematics Revolution’) has been sweeping the world. This 
revolution has influenced hundreds of university mathematicians, 
thousands of college teachers, tens of thousands of school teachers 
and millions of children and parents all over the world. The revolu- 
tion is in full swing today and from all accounts is going to gain 
momentum and continue indefinitely. The revolution is international 
in character and is the mathematicians’ response to the fast changing 
world of science and technology and since science and technology 
are continuing to grow fast, school mathematics will have to 
continuously adjust itself in this fast changing world. The sooner 
this fact is realised by educationists, the better it will be for school 
mathematics. 


However, the phrase ‘New Mathematics’ sometimes leads to a 
misunderstanding viz. that possibly either the earlier school mathe- 
matics was wrong or the mathematicians have found some new 
concepts which they are anxious to teach now to young children, 
The facts are as follows : 

(i) There was nothing seriously wrong in the mathematics that 
was being taught in schools, though it is no use denying 
that there was something wrong with it. 


(ii) The ‘New Mathematics’ is not new to mathematics though 
it is, to some extent, new for schools. 


(iii) Even when the topics are not new, the method of present- 
ing the topics is new. 

(iv) Inspite of this, we continue to use the phrase ‘New Mathe- 
Matics’ since it motivates the teachers and parents to 
learn, it gives the children an excitement of participation in 
a new programme and it prepares governments for invyest- 
ing more funds in mathematics education. 


The main guidelines for this revolution are the following : 
(i) Greater emphasis on mathematical structures ; 


(ii) Greater emphasis on modern language of mathematics and 
modern concepts ; 


(iii) Greater emphasis on modern applications of mathematics ; 


(iv) Greater exploitation of the discoveries of the last two de- 
cades in psychology of learning ; 


(v) Greater exploitation of teaching aids including computers ; 


(vi) Integration of enrichment materials with the course to make 
mathematics learning an exciting experience for children; 
and 


(vii) A deliberate effort to bring the basic ideas of modern 
mathematics to the school class room. 


The New Mathematics Revolution has involved a great deal of 
experimentation with new ideas. Some clarity has been obtained, 
yet the need for large scale experimentation continues. The need for 
experimentation under different cultural and educational conditions 
is equally important. 


The present book is a contribution to this experimentation on a 
Yarge scale. We suggest here 500 experiments which we believe will 
give the children the right perspective of mathematics, will make them 
active partners in the learning process and will make learning of 
mathematics as_ intellectually challenging, exciting and thrillin 
experience as it should be. 8 


Ambitious teacher can carry out the experi i 
significant changes in the curricula. What iineedsa be ees el 
encouragement from the authorities. However. before a teacher tries 
out some of the ideas in the class room, he should understand them 
with either by careful self-study or through in-service training pro- 
grammes. Where curricula have been changed, these experiments 
should give a deeper insight into the letter and spirit of the changes 


2. The Case for a Revolution in School Mathematics 


(i) Mathematics is growing at an ex onential rat 
: itself in a period of about ten eats so that ih ae 
one hundred times as much mathematics as we had in the 
beginning of this century. This explosion in knowledge 
can be a threat to mathematics education unless we take 
Steps in time to bring about Tevolutionary changes in 
curricula at all levels including the school level. 


(i) Most of the research in mathematics durin this ce 
has been motivated by the desire for larity and ceo 
understanding of the nature of mathematics. This research 
has revealed many simplifying and unifying ideas and it is 


~~ 
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(iii) 


but proper that we take these ideas into account specially 
when these ideas are as relevant to school mathematics as 
to college and university mathematics. This research has 
also revealed many general mathematical results and it is 
unfair to teach special results when more general results 
can be taught with the same effort. 


During the last fifty years, mathematics has found new 
applications in industry, social, management and biological 
sciences and our curricula have to take these applications 
into account. We cannot behave as if mathematics and 
its applications have not grown beyond the nineteenth 
century level; unfortunately most of our present day 
school mathematics is based on this assumption. 


{iv) A number of new revolutionary discoveries in psychology 


{v) 


(vi) 


(vii) 


(viii) 


(ix) 


of learning have been made during the last two or three 
decades e.g. we know how the children are capable of 
learning much more than we had thought them capable of, 
that some of the so-called advanced ideas of mathematics 
can be taught effectively to children, if these are presented 
properly, that children love to create and so on. In 
addition specific researches have been carried out in learn- 
ing of mathematics by Piaget, Dienes, and others and we 
should make use of these results, 


We have today many teaching aids like charts, models, 
films, radio, television, slide rules, calculating machines 
and above all computers and we have to find the optimum 
methods for utilizing these teaching aids. 

We have been completely static too long in a dynamic 
world. Our school syllabi have changed negligibly in 
spirit and content, during the last hundred years or so. It 
is not uncommon to find text books written forty or fifty 
years ago still being used in many schools. We have 
accordingly to accelerate our rate of progress at a revolu- 
tionary pace. 


The tremendous explosion in mathematics first influenced 
M.Sc. syllabi, then B.Sc. syllabi, then higher secondary 
syllabi and now it is influencing school syllabi even at the 
primary level. This process was natural and inevitable 
and a stage has now come where wholesale, rather than 
piecemeal, changes have become necessary. 


Revolution in school mathematics started in the West about 
twelve years ago. It reached our country about five years 
ago. The New Mathematics Revolution is a world-wide 
phenomena and it is going to have an important place in 
the history of science and mathematics. 


School syllabi were framed earlier to meet the needs of 
the world of nineteenth century and, to some extent, 
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the needs of science and technology of that period. Since 
this world has tremendously changed due to space research, 
atomic research, computer revolution, cybernetic revolution, 
etc., mathematics syllabi have to change accordingly. 


(x) Mathematics has too long been taught by rule-of-thumb 
methods. The modern world is changing so fast that 
tules of thumb have no place. The children who join 
schools now will come out as full citizens after fifteen or 
twenty years. Mathematics education should Prepare them 
not for the world of 1850 or of 1890 or of 1920 or of 1960 
or of 1970, but for the world of 1980 and 1990. ; 

xi revolution is making big changes in our life 

ey ee RuBucomputemmenerated mathematics has to be taken 
into account in school mathematics. Due to computers, 
a much larger proportion of the human race needs mathe- 
matical training today than that which Tequired it even 
twenty years ago. Earlier we had to take into account 
mainly needs of physicists and engineers, today we have 
to take into account needs of medical and biological and 
social scientists and even of managers of industry, This 
also requires rethinking on a large scale, 


(xii) There are today sharp discontinuities in the habits of 
thinking required by present day school mathematics, 
college mathematics and research mathematics. These 
discontinuities present: difficult Problems of adjustment to 
students. The need for N.M.R, arises due to the need 
Hs bringing about a uniformity of habit of thinking at all 
levels. 


3. Some Notes on ‘New Mathematics’ and ‘The New Mathe- 
matics Revolution’ 


(i) The NMR has not yet taken place, pressures for it are 

building up and one day it may start and when it Starts, it 
is going to continue indefinitely. In other words, only the 
first phase of the NMR has Started, the more serious 
second stage has yet to start. 


Gi) The NMR so far has been inadequate to meet the needs of 
the times. The advance has been on the fringes. Discus- 
sions have been superficial and thinking on problems has 


been shallow. Serious tevolutionary discoveries have yet 
to start. 


(iii) One component of NMR is computer-assisted instruction 
(CAI) and teachers are just realising its importance, 


(iv) For bringing about NMR, mass media of communication 
have to be used to the fullest extent. 


(%) In NM, we have to project our plans twenty years in 
advance, 


(vi) 


(vii) 


(xi) 


(xii) 


(xiii) 
(xiv) 


(xv) 


(xvi) 


The NMR has to take into account, but has not to be 
inhibited by, what we are teaching today. Its ambitions 
need not be limited by what is possible today. It has to 
find out what is possible under ideal conditions i.e. with 
highly motivated students, highly trained and dedicated 
teachers, first rate text books and teaching aids and good 
physical conditions of learning etc. After finding what is 
Tealisable, we try to approximate to these conditions as 
much as possible. Under ideal conditions, it may be 
possible to teach present M.Sc. mathematics in schools 
and do it better. 


In NMR, we believe in enabling children to connect many 
aspects of the world round them, to introduce them 
gradually to the processes of abstract thinking and foster 
in them a critical, logical but also creative turn of mind ; 
its main emphasis is on the learning process and on genuine 
understanding by children. 


The NMR faces the enormously difficult problem of finding 
the best sequence of presenting mathematical ideas out of 
the millions of feasible sequences, 


The final success of the NMR will be judged by the 
posterity, but the immediate success can be seen in the 
enthusiastic reaction of students and teachers. 


In future quite a good deal of elementary teaching will be 
done by machines and there will be some schools which 
will teach in schools what we teach in post-graduate 
classes today and will do a better job of it. 


The school mathematics teacher of the future will have to 
be much better equipped and will have to be much more 
mathematically alive than his counterparts today. 


The NMR sometimes results in loss of confidence by the 
school teacher. The society must do everything to give 
him help and assurance, 


Problem solving is as important in new Mathematics as in 
the classical mathematics. 

Industry has a duty, in its own interest, to support and 
finance NMR. 

NMR intends to find out the maximum possible accelera- 
tion for mathematics for a child and also to find out the 
maximum acceleration which should be given. The two are 
not the same. 

This is the first time in history when an overall view of 
curricular reform on a large scale in school mathematics 
has been considered and when the creative research 
Mathematicians and the primary school teachers are 
cooperating in a common endeavour, 


(xvii) The NMR sets great store by releasing the creative 
forces of the children. 


(xviii) The NMR encourages research in mathematics education, 
it encourages experimentation and flexibility, it believes 
that there is a tremendous scope for improvement and every 
teacher should be free to do research in the laboratory of 
his class room. i ; 

i i tics 
xix) The NMR is based on the premises that good mathema' 
ee) can be learnt and enjoyed by a vast majority of children 
and not only by a small minority of talented children. If 
this was not true earlier, the fault lay not with the children, 
but with the educational system as a whole. 


( NMR does not imply that teaching sets, modular 
ed sheets number bases etc. will bring about a revolution. 
Much deeper changes are necessary. 


(xxi) The NMR believes in the physical, intellectual and 
emotional involvement of children in the process of learn- 
ing of mathematics. 


(xxii) The NMR believes, that children can and should be made 
to appreciate the intrinsic nature of mathematics and the 
full import of its cultural significance. 


(xxiii) In NM ‘memorization of rules’ and ‘use of recipes’ etc. are 
discouraged. 


(xxiv) In NM effort is made to give the child the joy of pure 


knowledge and thus to persuade him to make the mental 
effort necessary for learning mathematics. 


(xxv) The basic concepts that are emphasized in new mathematics 
are: structure, rigour, clearly defined vocabulary, correct 


proofs of theorem, generalisation, teachability and optional 
choice of topics. 


(xxvi) In NM there is a feeling that while, text books are useful, 


even these tend to petrify syllabi and thus inhibit experi- 
mentation. 


(xxvii) The NMR has brought home to every mathematician that 
school mathematics is also his responsibility. 


(xxviii) The NMR has Meant more a change in way of Jooking at 
topics already in the school than a change in the curriculum. 


(xxix) The NMR tries to bring mathematics and reality closer 
together. 


(xxx) In Classical mathematics, there was a great emphasis on 
neat’ problems which had ‘nice’ answers. In new mathe- 


matics, approximate or numerical mathematics of the 
ugly’ variety has also a place. 


i 


(xxxii) 


(xxxiii) 


(xxxiv) 
(xxxV) 


(xxxvi) 
(xxxvii) 


(xxxvi'i) 


(xxxi) In NM it is not enough to just write a good syllabus. 


There must be teachers who can inspire and who can 
create. 4 

NM does not believe in ‘symbol-showing’ but in insight 
into what the symbols stand for. ‘ 
NM believes in using children’s rich environment to give 


experiences for motivating the learning of mathematics by 
children. 


NM tries to demonstrate to the children how paper, pencil 
and thought alone suffice to give us undoubted power over 
the real world. 


The whole subject of learning and teaching mathematics 
today is so exciting and so much full of possibilities that 
we are capable of making a real great advance. 


NM encourages schematic learning rather than rote 
learning. 

NM allows children to manipulate situations, grasp the 
regularities inherent therein and finally derive conclusions. 


NM tries to understand and remove the causes of ‘number 
anxiety’ and ‘mathematical phobia’ in children. 


(xxxix) Abstract symbols and their abstract manipulation may be 


all right for the mathematicians. For the children these 
present many complex problems. NM makes an attempt 
to solve these problenis. 


(xl) In NM the first aim is to make the child appreciate the 


(x/i) 


(xliiy 


(xliii) 


(xliv) 


(ly) 


subject, then to give him manipulative skills and finally to 
coordinate these. 


Some features of NM are: children must do the discover- 
ing themselves, the teacher must find their interest, must 
encourage discussion and practical work must precede 
computational work. 


In NM, it is believed that if children enjoy mathematics, 
they will find time to do it and they cannot help doing it. 


In NM a teacher asks a question, the pupils try to under- 
stand it, try to think about a possible answer and put it 
in words. Thinking and vision come first, words come 
afterwards. In earlier mathematics, it was all words and 
words. 

NM teachers realise mathematics is interesting, enjoyable 
and full of vitality and they want to pass on this enjoyment 
and enthusiasm to their children. 

The goal of NM is not only to increase the amount of 
knowledge of the child. It is to create opportunities for 
the child to invent and discover. 


(xlvi) NM is easier for children than for teachers, for the former 
have nothing to unlearn. 
(xlvii) In NM emphasis is more on mathematical literacy than on 
numeracy. 
(xlviii) In NM-the child must himself feel that he is growing and 
should not wait for the result of a test to find this out. He 
should have a feeling of accomplishment. 


(xlix) In NMa teacher is a motivator and a source, rather than 
a mathematical indoctrinator. ! 


() NM is child-centred rather than teacher-centred or text- 
book centred. 
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One Hundred Principles 
of 


Mathematics Teaching 


In the remaining chapters of this volume and in all the chapters 
of the other volumes of this book, we shall be concerned mainly 
with the content of school mathematics. This chapter is, however, 
devoted to the pedagogic aspect. Good teaching is an art, but a 
teacher can always improve his teaching considerably by hard 
individual work, by deep interest in his students, by a dedication to 
teaching and by pursuing a long road of conscious individual experi- 
mentation and development. The following principles are meant to 
help the teacher in his noble task. The principles are based on the 
experiences of the author and of many other mathematicians, 
scientists, teachers and psychologists. The teacher interested in self- 
improvement will find it worthwhile to read these again and again 
and to interpret these in the light of his own experience. A good 
teacher should certainly be able to supplement these and improve 
these from his own experience. We now state the principles : 


(i) Manipulative skills in mathematics cannot be obtained by 
doing a large number of drill-sums. These can be obtained 
only by understanding the structures of the systems under 
consideration. Drill very often impedes the learning 
process since it makes learning monotonous and it makes 
the subject look trivial. Thus the intellectual content of 
school arithmetic is very little and the rebellion of the 
children against arithmetic, which is very often ascribed to 
the difficulty of the subject, is really against the triviality 
of the subject. 

(ii) Students have to be given appreciation of not only local 
structures in mathematics but also of global structure of 
mathematics. They have to study not only isolated facts, 
however interesting, but they have to study overall relations 
between facts. They must learn to get ‘wholistic’ or 


‘global’ view of mathematics. 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(y) 


(vi) 


(vii) 


(viii) Students should be taught rigorous ma 


(ix) 


The ‘spiral’ approach should be followed. This implies 
that there should be repeated return to each topic in 
different classes, and each successive time we come to it, 
its treatment should become richer and deeper and its 
connections with other topics should be explored in greater 
details. 


Mathematics should appear to the students as a work of 
genius of the human race and as one of the gradest 
intellectual edifices constructed by mankind. Mathematics 
is a great intellectual enterprise of the human race and the 
student should get a feeling for its intellectual achieve- 
ments. They should however feel that it is a human 
achievement and they can also contribute to the develop- 
ment of mathematical culture. 


Mathematics ‘is a dynamic enterprise. Students should 
know that some of the unsolved Problems of the ancient 


process of solving of these problems, the mathematicians 
will come across more unsolved problems. This feeling of 
dynamism will Temove some of the mystery which is 


discover as much of 


The teachers’ role is 
to help the students in discovering mathematics. 


are modern, but because these 
mathematics material for the students, 


such an extent that they should begi 


Mathematics should be taught not as a finished product 
but as an evolving discipline. The students should be not 


| 
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(x) 


(xi) 


(xii) 


(xiii) 


(xiv) 


(xv) 


only able to deduce theorems from given axioms, but they 


‘should also be able to formulate axioms for a given 


mathematical system. 


The teaching of mathematics in a purely axiomatic fashion 
not only inhibits students from applying mathematics, it 
also gives a wrong picture of present day mathematics 
which is very often concerned with new situations both 
within and outside mathematics for which thinking required 
is quite different from what is required for axiomatic 
treatment. 


The philosophy and nature of mathematical thinking 
should influence and be influenced by thinking around us. 
In mathematics, all operations are not commutative, but 
so is the case in ordinary life. In mathematics all order 
structures are not linear and partial orders are equally 
important, the same is true in everyday life. In 
mathematics we have to consider all possibilities, in life 
also neglect of any possibility leads to errors. Life deals 
with chance, mathematics develops a theory for the same. 
Mathematics teaching should aim at producing citizens 
who are rather precise in language, who are strong in their 
logical reasoning, who can handle abstract situations, who 
can generalise, who are not passive learners, who can 
detect fallacious reasoning, who can argue in depth, who 
have an appreciation for intellectual aesthetics and who 
have the willingness and ability to climb intellectual 
mountains. 


In mathematics, intellectual effort can be a real time-saving 
device. Students should not be given algorithms, they 
should find algorithms. 


Mathematics should never be taught improperly since 
improperly taught mathematics may confuse the student, 
inhibit good mathematical reasoning and may even lead to 
dislike of the subject. 

Mathematics can be taught with different degrees of rigour. 
In earlier classes intuition should play a dominant roleand 
as the student progresses, the dose of rigour should be 
increased gradually. In the spiral approach, same topic 
is taught with different degrees of rigour at different stages 
of the spiral. The student should feel conscious at every 
stage how his present treatment is more rigorous than what 
he had got earlier. 


Even in teaching a topic in one class, degree of rigour can 
be gradually increased. The topic can be introduced in a 
purely intuitive way, its motivation can be based more on 
pre-mathematics than on mathematics and then gradually 
it should be made more precise, rigorous and abstract. 
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ble to see how imprecisely Stated 
aie ee eae becdihine more and more Precise, 
Ne d more rigorous, more deep and more and more 
ee = The teacher should enable the student to feel 
fe of rigour, precision, coon a poe of 

i s to class and also from ay to day. 

eagent erie same time feel that _the seta pe 
rigour and abstraction means increase in mower are 
Tepetition of a topic in the spiral approach should n 
boring, it should be Teally illuminating. 


i i i bstract to 
i ncept is first introduced, it appears a c 
od Be aideee ‘A little familiarity with it makes it relatively 


ii unity of mathematics should be emphasized through- 
ep ee Huse opportunity should be taken to point out how 
different mathematical concepts are related with one 
another and how different concepts illuminate One another 


and how these relationships give great Power to 
mathematics, 
(xviii) Tn every piece of mathematics, we Start with certain 


hypotheses and our aim is to p 
student should be clear about the 
about the goal. He should be en 


and he may be helped to compare the elega: 
of various paths, 


(xx) Though the Student may not be able to see himself the 
complete path from ‘what is given? ‘ 


Proved’, he may be encouraged to supp 
Possible. 


1 gradually increases in the con- 


J i topics in mathematics, it must be 
realised that Newer topics sti]] have to be introduced more 
or less intuitively, 


(xxii) In mathematics education, t 


he student Should build for 
himself a tich store house 


of intuitive experience with 
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(xxiii) 


(xxiv) 


(xxv) 


(xxvi) 


(xxvii) 


(xxviii) 


(xxix) 


(xxx) 


mathematical situations. The axiomatic logical basis can- 
not be built up satisfactorily without this experience. 


The teacher should employ multiple approaches in dealing 
with a subject. Each approach should supplement the 
other. The various approaches should preferably be at the 
same level of rigour. Different students will react to 
different approaches and perhaps everyone will find at 
least one approach suitable for himself. Different 
approaches may even lead to different generalisations and 
different further results. Some approaches may be simple 
but may not be capable of easy generalisation or may not be 
able to throw light on more general problems. Others may 
be more difficult but may have much wider applicability, 


When an important theorem is proved, its motivation and 
its significance should be clearly brought out. 


Whenever both a constructive proof anda non-constructive 
proof are available, the constructive proof should always 
be preferred because it appeals more to the students. 

One of the strongest words in the learning process js 
‘motivation’. Whatever mathematics is done should be as 
strongly motivated as possible. 


The teacher should decide what the basic ideas in mathe- 
matics are which he wants to highlight, which are funda- 
mental to the development of the subject and which he 
should emphasize again and again. He should build his 
teaching round these ideas. 


What precision is to Concepts, accuracy is to skills, For 
developing accuracy in the use of algorithms, checking is 
very essential. The student should be encouraged to 
develop his own checking rules by using the structure of 
the problem. The development of such Tules will also lead 
to mathematical development on the part of the students, 


The discovery approach in which a student is asked to 
explore a mathematical situation on his Own, develops 
creativity, independent thinking and selfconfidence in the 
student. His innate interest in his feeling that his discovery 
is his own leads to a great self-assurance, he is put into a 
competitive atmosphere with his class fellows and a greater 
concentration is obtained from him. His whole personality 
becomes completely absorbed in the learning process and he 
isnot going to forget what he has learnt through this 
approach. 

The discovery approach is slow, but the aided discovery 
approach is relatively faster. The student’s correct discovery 
must be appreciated and he should regard it as his moment 
of triumph. His half-correct ideas should be used to lead 
him to correct ideas and mistakes in his wrong ideas 
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(xxxi) 


(xxxii) 


{xxxiii) 


(xxxiv) 


(xxx) 


(xxxvi) 


(xxxvii) 
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should be sympathetically corrected. In no case the 
teachers should reject his correct solution simply because 
this solution does not agree with the teachers. 


Class room discussion method is very useful. The student 
is not prepared to reject a teacher’s suggestion, but he is 
prepared to examine very critically a suggestion made by a 
class-fellow of nearly the same intellectual calibre as his 
own. The ideas that arise in discussion are also nearer to his 


own level of thinking and thus are more easily acceptable 
to him. 


Tricks and puzzles are often annoying to the students. To 
some students, mathematics even appears as a bundle of 
tricks. If however the theoretical bases of tricks and 
solutions of puzzles are examined carefully, it would lead 
to an increased understanding of mathematics and may 
throw welcome light on some otherwise obscure results. 
The role of exercises should be clearly understood. In fact 
one approach suggests that after giving the basic definitions, 
most of the results should be given as carefully graded 
exercises. After the students have attempted these exer- 
cises, their solutions should be discussed in the classroom. 


The historical approach to the teaching of mathematics 
may be quite rewarding. This may be done by (a) giving 
some anecdotes about the mathematicians whose names 
may Occur in certain contexts, thus giving a human touch 
to the teaching ; (b) discussing how various mathematical 
concepts arose as products of the social and historical 
conditions of times; (c) giving formal courses in history of 


mathematics; and (d) emphasizing mathematical creativity 
of individuals and groups. 


Discussion of unsolved problems will show mathematics as 
an open-ended discipline. It will provide motivation for 
learning mathematics to some students at least. A list of 
such problems will always be useful to the teachers, 


Audio-visual aids should be fully exploited in the teaching 
programme. These include Dienes multibase blocks, 
Cuisainaire rods, flannel graphs, geoboards etc. at the ele- 
mentary level and charts, models, film strips, films, radio 
and television lessons at the higher level. 


The mathematics laboratory may prove a useful idea in 
teaching. It may consist of (a) experiments to discover 
patterns in numbers and forms ; (b) use of audio-visual aids 
to learn mathematics ; (c) use of programmed learning 
materials ; (d) mathematical games ; (e) charts, models and 
film strips ;( f) physical experiments to verify laws; (g) making 
mathematical models for physical situations ; and (A) making 
of charts and models by the students themselves, 
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(xxxvili) 


(xxxix) 


(xl) 


Enrichment material should constantly be used. There is a 
marked difference in calibre between bright and average 
students. Bright students can be given enrichment mate- 
rials to work with. 


Applications should always be used to motivate a topic 
both when it is introduced and when it is generalised. Both 
internal and external applications can bestrong motivations 
for learning mathematics. Applications also require a 
greater depth of understanding and also greater ingenuity 
on the part of the students. Applications should however 
be within the experience of the student or the experience 
should be capable of being acquired easily. The applica- 
tions should not also be trivial. 


Formulation of mathematical models for unfamiliar 
situations, deducing the Consequences and testing the 
validity of these consequences should be Part of the teach- 
ing programme. 


(ali) Every citizen has to use quantitative decision making. All 


efforts should be made to strengthen his capacity to do so, 
The transfer of learning of mathematical habit of thinking 
to other fields should be Positively encouraged. 


(xlii) The concepts of inequalities and orders of approximation 


(xiiii) 


(aliv) 


should be introduced at an early stage. Orders of magni- 
tudes calculation to check validity of answers are useful. 
In many situations precise numerical answers are not 
wanted and are not warranted by the input and output 
Structure of the model. A mathematical model js an 
approximation to reality and the precision of calculations 
on the model should match the precision of the model it- 
self. Reasonable ‘rounding off’ procedures should be 
repeatedly emphasized. 


If a mathematical idea appears not to be understood by the 
students, the teacher must examine carefully whether he has 
himself understood it clearly and whether he has presented 
it clearly. The teacher has to make a conscious effort to 
understand all the implications of the Mathematical idea 
and its relation with other mathematical ideas. He should 
present the concept from as many different points of view 
as possible. 


All efforts to prove the completely plausible and obvious 
results lead to the feeling that in mathematics there is much 
ado about nothing. All efforts to Prove the utterly 
implausible lead to the losing of faith in mathematics, Such 
results are to be avoided. However when these have to be 
proved, special pains have to be taken to explain the need 
for such results. 
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(xlv) A drill material can be presented by any drill master, but | 
the presentation of concepts of mathematics in a challeng- 
ing, stimulating and exciting fashion requires a great deal 
of effort in presentation on the part of the teacher. In 
order to elicit all the insights and creative responses from 
the student, the teacher has to be prepared to make such 
aneffort. It has to be recognized that the limits on the 
insights and creativity of the students are set by the limita- 
tions of teachers and teaching materials rather by the in- 
capacity of the students. ‘ 


(xlvi) The teachers should know much more than what they have 
to teach. They should know enough to be able to answer 
any unexpected questions from enquiring bright minds and 
they should feel happy with such questions rather than feel 
embarassed by these. 


(xlvii) Carefully selected sequences of problems are important aids 
to teaching. These should not only illustrate what has 
been taught, these should also motivate further learning 
and these should make the students think and sometimes 
even think hard. ‘Discovery exercises’ i.e. exercises which | 
lead to discovery of patterns in mathematics and ‘discovery / 
problems’ which lead students to discover mathematics 
for themselves and which make the students feel that { 
mathematics is a field par excellence for creative activity, 
should be specially created and used at least with brighter 
students. 


| 
(xlviii) Students should learn what a mathematical proof really is. t 
They should be able to distinguish between a discussion 


which is a proof and one which has only the appearance 
of a proof. The meaning of such phrases as ‘necessary and 
sufficient conditions’, ‘existence and uniqueness theorems’, 
‘implies and is implied by’, ‘if and only if’, ‘proof by 
reductio ad absurdum’, ‘proof by cases’, ‘proof by 
induction’ etc. should be quite clear to the students. 

(xlix) Student projects are also a great help to the learning 
process. These are longer problems which require hours. 
and days, which require even independent reading by 
students and which have definite goals. 

(/) Teaching must take into account the impact of computers 
on mathematics education. Iterative processes, flow dia- 
gram, approximations etc. should be emphasized through- 
out. Teachers should familiarise themselves with computer 
programming, programmed instruction and computer I 


assisted instruction. 


(li) Every teacher owes a debt to his profession. His teaching 
will be considerably strengthened by his membership of 
professional societies, his reading of professional journals, 
his contact with scholars and other similar activities, | 


(ii) Successful teaching has to be creative. Every teacher 
should regard himself as a research scholar in mathematics 
education. Every teacher has to believe in continuing edu- 
cation for himself. Every teacher has to have a feeling for 
the psychology of learning of mathematical concepts. Every 
teacher has a rich laboratory in his classroom for experi- 
ments in mathematics education. 


(liii) The teaching programme should be so designed as to 
teduce the amount to be later unlearnt to a minimum since 
this process is painful both to the student and the teacher. 
The student Should be given intuitive and plausibility con- 
siderations only when it is necessary and then he must 
know the true nature of these considerations. It should 
not be necessary to tell him ‘what you were taught earlier 
was wrong, now we are going to give you the correct thing’. 

(liv) An attitude of intellectual honesty should be developed 

> among the students. The students should know what is 
being assumed and what has been proved, where there is 
lack of precision or lack of rigour. They should be aware 
of the imperfections in the arguments. They should not be 
indifferent to rigour, nor they should be paralysed by it. 
Discovery and proof are both vital in mathematics, 
Intuition and logic both have their places. The teacher 
should not tell lies to the students, but he should not tell 
them the whole truth for teaching the whole truth at one 
time will mean a completely rigorous treatment which is 
really out of question because of pedagogic difficulties. 

(lv) The teacher must aim at quality both in his methods and 
content and this must be done irrespective of the fact 
whether students have desire to become mathematicians 
or users of mathematics or just intelligent citizens. Ugly 
mathematics has no place for any category of persons. 


(vi) Teaching by using the authority of the teacher or teaching 

by waving of hands or proofs by intimidation have no 
place in good mathematics teaching. The teacher himse f 
should be intellectually honest with his students. 

(lvii) Teaching of mathematics should be integrated with the 
other subjects, as far as possible, specially in schools. 

(Iviii) The activities of students mathematics clubs andthe 
teachers’ time spent in directing the activities of these clubs 
should be considered essential components of the teaching 
process. 


lix) In teaching mathematics, global axiomitisation should be 
4 Gace WhEUEE possible. When this is not possible, local 


axiomitisation should be fully exploited. 


achi ics i ke the students 
41x) The goal of teaching mathematics is to make the s 
} ihink in the same way in which mature mathematicians and 
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(Ixexv) 


(Ixxvi) 


(Ixxvii) 


(Ixxviii) 


what he is learning is very important. He should have been 
given sufficient motivation for learning. The student should 
feel that learning mathematics is a highly exciting and use- 
ful process. 


The student must be made to see how the new topic is 
important, how the new topic is connected with what he 
already knows, how it will be related to what he is going to 
learn in mathematics and science. To learn effectively, the 
student must first have the desire to learn. He will have 
this desire if he understands why the new material is impor- 
tant and if he feels that he is making steady progress and 
he is getting somewhere. Nothing succeeds like success, even 
in the learning process. 


The teacher must go from the known to the unknown, from 
the familiar to the unfamiliar, from concrete to abstract, 
and from easy concepts to more difficult concepts. He 
should consolidate his gains as he goes along. He should 
define his terms carefully and state his theorems precisely. 
He should explain the meaning of each term and each 
‘condition separately. Counter examples are very useful for 
this purpose. 


The teacher should plan his examinations carefully to 
match clearly-stated objectives of teaching, to get a positive 
response from the students and to ensure reliability of 
results. 


The teacher must realise that for effective mathematics 
teaching, there has to be capital investment in the form of 
good black boards, charts, films, video-tapes, overhead 
projectors, duplicating machines and even computers (for 
computer-assisted education and for evaluating in detail 
the responses of the students). The teacher must take every 
opportunity to impress on the authorities the need for these, 
but their non-availability should not prevent him from 
putting in his best. 


(Ixxix) The teacher must realise that mathematics can be taught 


effectively in some intellectually honest form to students at 
any stage of development. However, it will require creative 
thinking on his part to bring advanced ideas to the school 
class room. 


(ixxx) The teaching and learning of mathematical structures, 


20 


rather than simply the mastery of isolated facts and 
techniques, is at the centre of the problem of transfer of 
learning in mathematics. Good teaching that emphasizes 
the structure of mathematics is possibly even more valuable 
to the less able students than for the gifted students. 
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(ixxxi) 


(Ixxxii) 


([xxxiii) 


(Ixxxy) 


(Ixxxvi) 


(dxxxvii) 


(Ixxxyiii) 


(Ixxxix) 
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The teacher should aim at the optimum intellectual develop- 
ment of each child and should not direct his efforts at good 
students only. 

Every mathematics teacher must learn modern mathematics, 
for teaching without this knowledge may not be exciting. 
The teacher should motivate intuition, should stress the 
value of shrewd guess and at the same time should 
emphasize the'need for proofs. 


(Ixxxiv) If a teacher has a twinkle in his eyes, he gets a twinkle in the 


eyes of his students. A good teacher is one who teaches the 
least but draws power from his students. A teacher should 
have a rich and enquiring mind. He should ask why and 
not only how, he should seek satisfaction in accomplish- 
ment, he should be fully responsible and must have 
integrity, courage and high personal standards of per- 
formance. He must be dedicated to his students and to 


teaching. 

The teacher should emphasize and illustrate how in mathe- 
matics education, we continue steadily the process of 
learning to draw finer and finer distinctions between similar 
things and of organising them into more and more cla- 
borate structures. 

The teacher has to prepare his students for an unknown 
future, he should therefore emphasize the fundamentals of 
mathematics. He should prepare his students to grow 
with mathematics, he should give them a feeling for the 
continuous growth of mathematics and he should develop 
their understanding of the relation of mathematics to other 
sciences. 

The teaching of mathematics cannot remain healthy if 1g 
gets stagnant, if it gets into a set routine, if fresh ideas aTe 
not accepted, specially at a time when mathematics 
knowledge is advancing so fast. 

The present day teacher must realise that he is living on an 
exciting period of the development of mathematics educa- 
tion. At no time in history did-the teaching of mathe- 
matics present more problems, make more demands or 
offer the promise of a richer satisfaction. 

The teaching of mathematics needs to be better integrated, 
with contemporary applications in science, industnd 
technology. In fact these applications should often be the 
vehicles by which the subject is introduced. 

The students should learn the language of mathematics and 
must be able to give clear explanations of fundamental 
concepts, statements and notations. He should know the 
basic algorithm. He should appreciate the power of 
abstraction and of the axiomatic method. He should be 
aware of the applicability of mathematics and of the 
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(xci) 


(xcii) 


(xciii) 


(xciyv) 


(xcy) 


(xcvi) 


(xcvii) 


constructive interaction between mathematics and the 
sciences. He should be able to read mathematical literature 
at his level with understanding and enjoyment. He should 
grow steadily in mathematical maturity. 
Special care should be taken of the mathematically gifted 
pupils. They should be encouraged to read advanced 
literature, to sit in advanced classes and should have 
opportunity to discuss with their teachers. Mathematically 
gifted students are an asset of the nation and they must 
be treated as such. 
Creativity is the heart and soul of mathematics. It must 
take place in elementary classes, middle classes and high 
school classes. Curiosity and cieativity are key-stones in 
mathematics. 
Mathematics education should provide understanding of 
the interaction between mathematics and reality, should 
make students understand that mathematics is based on 
intuitive understanding and agreed conventions which are 
not eternally fixed and that some complex things are 
sometimes quite simple and coversely. 
Since mathematics is a growing and dynamic subject, it is 
best taught by teachers who are mathematically alive and 
active, who read new text books and journals, who attend 
conferences, who write expository articles, who are making 
deliberate efforts to learn new mathematics, to teach new 
mathematics and even to create new mathematics. 
The teacher should emphasize the boundless wealth of 
deductions from the interplay of general theorems, the 
apparent remoteness of the deductions from the axioms. 
the intellectual nature of the subject and the great power 
of mathematics. 
The teacher of mathematics must not allow himself to lose 
touch with the living branches of his subject, he must find 
time or make time to keep his teaching fresh and vigorous. 
The teaching of mathematics should be so organised that 
the student gets acquainted with newer concepts as correctly 
and as early as possible. 


(xeviii) It is easiest to teach modern mathematics to the very young 
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(xcix) 


(c) 


children, for they have enquiring minds and their confi- 
dence has not been shaken by bad teaching. 

The mathematics teaching should aim to enable the student 
to appreciate the intrinsic nature of mathematics and the 
full import of its cultural and scientific significance. 

A teacher should carefully avoid the temptation to think 
that what he learnt at an advanced stage cannot be taught 
to young children. The sequence of topics in the present 
curriculum has not been rationally thought out an 
there is a great scope for improvement here. 


—————— OL 
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Addition and Subtraction Operations 


[EXPERIMENTS 1—30] 


Experiment 1: Recognition of Symbols 9, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 


9. 3 == 


Before children learn addition and subtraction, let them learn 
to recognize the symbols they are going to use. Four alternative 
Methods for this purpose are given below : 


Method 1: 


Method 2: 


Method 3: 


Method 4: 


Get small biscuits made of the shapes of these symbols; 
ask children to recognize these. The child who recog- 
nizes the largest number of symbols is declared the 
winner and gets a biscuit. The child who recognizes 
all, wins a full set and is eliminated from the game. 
The game continues till every child recognizes every 
symbol. 


Write these symbols in random order on the board 
and ask the children to recognize these. 


Get these symbols written on tin plates or card boards 
or bottle tops and hang these by small nails on the 
wall or on the board and ask the children to recognize 
these. Alternatively call a child, ask him* to choose a 
particular symbol from a heap lying on the table and 
hang it on the board. If the child fails, ask another. 


Put all the symbols in a box or ina bag, ask each child 
to take one symbol from the box, show it to the class 


and speak it aloud. 


*Throughout this book ‘him’ will stand for ‘him or her’ and ‘he’ will 
stand for ‘he or she’. 
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Experiment 2: Some Methods for Teaching Addition 

Some of the alternative methods available for this purpose are 
given below : 
Method 1: Adding with the help of the number line 


To find 2+ 3, the child draws an arrow for 0 to 2 and then he 
moves 3 more steps from 2 toreach5. 5 is the sum of 2 and 3. 
Similarly let him find 3+2 and verify that 2+-3=3+2. 


The figure shows addition of 6 and 2 and of 7 and 2. The same 
process can be done without use of arrows. The child says ‘1’, ‘2’ 
and stops at 2. He places one finger of left hand on 2 and then 
moves 3 steps to the right, saying ‘1’, ‘2’, and ‘3’ and then stops at 
5. The number line may be painted on the board and the children 
may work with chalk. Coloured chalks may also be used e.g., the 
first line may always be drawn in red and the second line in blue. 


Method 2: Adding with the help of magnetic counters 


The number line may be drawn on an iron plate suspended 
on the board. Two or three magnetic counters of different colours 
may be made. To add 2 and 3, first one counter is placed at 2 and 
then the second counter is moved 3 steps to the right from 2. 


1 Zum 4 ee oe 


Now suppose the second counter is placed at 8. The first 
counter can be placed at | or 2 or 3 or 4 or 5 or 6 or7 giving, 


1+7=8, 2+6=8, 3+5=8, 444=8, 54+3=8, 642=8, 7+1=8. 


.,, similarly place the second counter at 6 or 7 or 9 and ask 
children to place first counter in between and to read the addition 
ae Three counters may also be used e.g., the following figure 
shows 


24+:344=9, 
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Methed 3: Adding with the help of a ladder 


The ladder has nine steps. To find 3+4, 
the child counts ‘1’, ‘2’, ‘3’ and goes up 3 steps, he 
again counts 1, 2, 3, 4 and stops at 7 to give 
3+4=7. 

The ladder may be made of iron and sus- 


pended on the wall or board. The counter may be 
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made of a magnet in the shape of a child going up 


the ladder. 
Method 4: Adding with the help of two foot-rules 


To add 2 and 3, we place the two foot-rules on the table as 
shown above and slide the upper one till its beginning coincides with 
the 2 mark on the lower one, we read 3 on the upper one and find 
the number on the lower one corresponding to 3 on the upper one. 
The number gives the sum of 2 and 3. 


This gives the principle of the slide rule. 


If there is difficulty with ordinary foot-rules, special foot-rules 
may be made. Centimetre scales can also be used. 


Alternatively a foot-rule with two sliders may be used. 


0 1 2 36 4 5 € 7 8 9 10 


Method 5: Adding with the help of toys 


Toys can be placed on the table. Each child can be asked to: 
make a group of 3 (or 4) horses and another group of 4 (or 5) horses 
and then asked to find the total number in the two groups and to- 
say e.g., that 3 and 4 make 7 (or 4 and 5 make 9). 
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He may pick up symbols for 3, +, 4, =, 7 from the table and 
hang them on the board and if magnetic symbols are available, he 
can first;put these on the iron plate to read 34+4 = 7, 


OAQAO 


Method 6: Adding with the help of symbols 
The child may be taught to read each of the following : 


as 3+5 = 8. The two groups of symbols may be drawn by using 
different coloured pieces of chalk, 


Three groups may also be used, e.g.; 


A large number of such examples can be constructed. 
Experiment 3: Some Methods for Teaching Subtraction 


Some of the alternative methods available for this Purpose are 
the following : 


Method 1: Subtracting with the help of the number line 


To subtract 3 from 7, we first move seven Steps to the right on 
the number line and then 3 steps to the left. 


Thus figure illustrates 
7-3=4 
6—-4=2 
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Arrows towards the right may be drawn in red and arrows 
towards the left in blue. 


Method 2: Subtraction with the help of Magnetic Counters 


0 1 2 3 4 BS) 6 7 8 9 10 WN 


Move the red counter 7 steps to the right. Starting from here, 
move the blue counter 3 steps to the left to give the final position as 
4 so that 7—-3 =4. 


Method 3: Subtracting with the help of the ladder 


Here to subtract 3 from 7, we first go 7 steps up and then 
‘come 3 steps down. 
Method 4: Subtracting with the help of foot-rules 


ol 6 Ces SELES: v é z } 0 
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To subtract 3 from 7, invert the second foot rule and place it 
as above. The number on the original scale corresponding to 3 on 
the second scale gives 7 — 3 = 4. 
Method 5: Subtraction with the help of toys 


Put some toys on the table ; ask a child to choose any number 
of toys, say 7. Ask him to give 3 to someone and ask how many 
remain. Instead of toys, we may even use match box sticks or 


tooth-pricks etc. 
Method 6. Subtraction with the help of symbols 


oo 
aA oo 
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Each of these figures represents 7 — 3 = 4, 


Experiment 4: The Place Value System 

For teaching this important concept, the first step is to teach 
the children how to write numbers in tens and units. For this 
purpose give 30 to 40 sticks (match box sticks or tooth-pricks) to 
each child and ask him to make bundles of ten each and bind these 
with flexible rubber bands and write the numbers as : 

Tens Units 
3 6 
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Each child may come to the board, write his number of tens and 
units, show the sticks to the class and say “I have got 3 tens and 6 
sticks, i.e., 36 sticks’ and so on. 


Experiment 5: Number Board 


There is a 10x10 number board of the shape indicated in 
Experiment 23 inone corner of the room. Each child is given certain 
number of sticks. He makes them into bundles of tens, comes and 
places these bundles and single sticks on the appropriate square; the 
teacher checks. If it is all right, the child goes back to his seat, 
otherwise the child tries again. 


Experiment 6 : New Names for Numbers in English 


Let the children use names tenaone, ten-two, ten-three, ten-four, 
ten-five, ten-six, ten-seven, teng-enin, ten-nine, instead of the present 
names viz., eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen sixteen, 
seventeen, eighteen, nineteen respectively. These names (i) are 
simpler to remember, (ii) are based on the same principle as the 
names of numbers after twenty, (iii) are based on the place value 
system according to which we should indicate first the number of 
tens and then indicate the number of units, (iv) save the children the 
effort in remembering nine new words, thus reducing the labour of 
remembering twenty-eight words to that of remembering nineteen 
words only, (v) saves confusion which occurs now-a-days in spoken 
language between thirteen and thirty, fourteen and forty, etc., a 
confusion which arises because e.g,. thirteen and thirty are alterna- 
tives for three ten and three tens respectively. 


Even otherwise the words eleven, twelve only remind us that at 
one time twelve was used as a base and the words, thirteen, fourteen 
etc. are unscientific since they place units first and ten afterwards. 


Experiment 7: New Names for Numbers in Hindi and 
Other Languages 


In Hindi, at present the children have to remember all the 
hundred words separately and children spend three months in 
remembering names for ten one, ten two, ten nine, twenty one, 
ee nine etc., and this is an unnecessary strain on the children 
ss ich very often causes avasion to mathematics. Let the children 
earn the words ‘dus ek’, ‘dus do’, ‘bees ek’, ‘bees do’, bees nau’s 


4 ? * Per = 
chalees naw’ etc. in Hindi. This will mean reducing the labour for - 


ee from that of remembering one hundred words to that 0 
mbering only nineteen words, a substantial saving indeed ! 


Experimeny, 8: Adding Number of Two Digits without 
Carrying 
ee can be done by using any of the above methods : 
‘) number line (ii) ladder (iii) magneti i 
Tae netic counters (iv) toys 
(v) symbols (vi) using the foot-rules (here for wadiig smaller Oo tee 
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use inches, for adding bigger numbers use centimetres and for adding 
still bigger numbers use metre sticks or get special rules made for 
each case). 

Alternatively give each child two bundles of sticks. Thus 
suppose one child gets two bundles of 14 and 23 sticks. The child 
opens the first bundle, arranges it in one bundle of tenand gets 4free 
sticks. Similarly he opens the second bundle, he gets two bundles of 
tens and three free sticks. He gets in all 3 bundles of tens and seven 
other sticks. He writes 


Tens Units 
1 4 
2 3 
3 7 


so that 14423 = 37. 
Each child practises in the same way. 


Experiment 9: Adding through Addition of Tens 
1 ten+2 tens = 3 tens ie., 10+20 = 30 
3 tens-+4 tens = 7 tens i.e., 30+40 = 70 
2 tens+7 tens = 9 tens Len 20+70 = 90 
14423 = 1 ten+4+2 tens+3 
i = 3tens+7 = 30+7 = 37 : 
or 14423 = 10+4+420+3 
= 3047 = 37. 
Experiment 10: Adding with Carrying 


Any of the methods of experiment 2 can be used. Alternatively 
to add 14 and 27, give 14 and 27 sticks. The child gets 1 bundle of 
ten and 4 free sticks from the first bundle and 2 bundles of ten and7 
free sticks from the second. Thus he gets 3 bundles of ten and 11 
single sticks, From these eleven single sticks, he again gets 1 bundle 
of ten and one stick, so that the total number of sticks gives 4 


bundles of ten and | single stick. 


Tens Units 
1 4 
2 7 
4 1 


Alternatively 
14427 = 1 ten+4+2 tens+7 = 3 tens+11 


3 tens+1ten+1 = 4 tens+1 


ll 


= 40+1 = 41 
or 14497 = 104442047 = 30411 = 30+10+1 
= 40+1 =41. 
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Experiment 11: Subtracting by Matching 


To subtract 14 from 21, we take two bundles of 14 [and 20 
sticks. Then we pair one stick of one bundle with one of the second 
and remove both. We continue till all the 14 of the second bundle 
are exhausted. We are left with 7 sticks from the other bundle. 


This gives 21—14=7. 
Vl ddddddddddd aera fy 
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Experiment 12: Subtraction without Borrowing 


For subraction, we can use any of the methods given in experi- 
ment 3. Wecan use also the concept of tens and units. Thus to. 
subtract 11 from 23 we write 

23=2 tens+3 

11=1 ten +1. 


On subtracting, we get 1 ten} 2=12. We can also do this as. 
follows : 


23—11 


I 


(2'tens+3)—(l ten+1) = (2 tens—1 ten) +(3—1) 
= 1ten+2 = 1042 = 12 
or, 23-11 = (20+3)—(10+1) = (20-10) +(3—1)=1042=12, 
For the second approach, we have to introduce the concept of 


parenthesis first, if the child does not already know it. From the 


earlier experiments, he already knows that we subtract tens from tens 
and units from units. 


Experiment 13: Subtraction with Borrowing 


break up the second bundle as 1 ten+1 ten+1 = 1 ten+11. Now 
get 8 and subtracting 1 ten from 1 ten 


21—13 = (2 tens +1)—(1 ten+3) = (1 ten+1 ten +1) —(1 ten +3) 


(I ten+11)—(1 ten+3) = (1 ten—1 ten) +(11—3) 
= 0 ten+8 = 8. 


i] 


Experiment 14: Different Names for Numbers 


We can write 4 in many ways, e.g., 


4= 143 = 242 =341 = 5] =6-2=7-3=8-4 
= 9-5 


j Let the children speak similar exp: 
in as many different ways as Possible, 
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ressions for 0, 1, 5, 9, 1 1,.étc. 


= 


Now 9, 148, 2+7, 346, 3+3+3, 10—1, 11—2 etc. are all 
different names for the same number. 


The concept of number is an abstract concept. We use symbols 
9, IX, ¢, IIIIIII etc. to represent the same number. 


The written forms are called numerals. What we write is a 
numeral, what we think isa number. Numeral is a symbol for a 
number which is a concept. 


Experiment 15: Use of ‘Renaming’ instead of ‘Carrying’ and 
‘Borrowing’ 


Let children add 58 and 34. Then first add units 8 and 4. 
Another name for 8+4 is 10+2. We give this name. Another 
name for 50+30+10 is 90. We give this name and find that 
another name for 58+34 is 92. Thus the problem of finding 58+34 
is that of finding name for this number which is ‘single’. Thus 
58+34 = 504+8+30+4 = 50+30+10+2 = 90+42=92. We arenot 
‘carrying’, we are just ‘renaming’. 

Similarly let the children find 54—38. Wecan rename 54 as 
40+10+4 or 40+8+6 and rename 38 as 3048 and then carry out 
the subtraction process. The children can thus avoid the terms 
‘borrowing’. Thus, ‘carrying’ and ‘borrowing’ can both be ayoided 
by using a more general term ‘renaming’. 


Most problems in mathematics, even at the highest level are of 
‘renaming’, and this process makes mathematics a very useful 
Science. : 


Experiment 16: The Game of 5 Ladders 


Ask a child to subtract 5 from 6, 4 from 5,3 from 4,2 from 
3 and 1 from 2 in the first ladder. If he is successful, he goes to the 
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second ladder and subtracts in the same way. If he succeeds, he goes 
to the third ladder and so on. 


Next ask a child to add all the elements of the first ladder. If 
he succeeds, he goes to the second ladder and adds all the elements. 


In this way he continues till he completes both addition and 
subtraction from all ladders. The game continues till each child has 
com: down and gone up each ladder. 

Experiment 17: Addition in Magic Squares 


Total each row, each column and each diagonal (See figure 
below). 


Ask the children to form more magic squares from a given 
magic square by : 


(i) adding some number to each cell; 

(ii) subtracting some number from each cell ; 
(iii) multiplying the number in each cell by a given number ; 
(iv) dividing the number in each cell by the same number ; 


(v) interchanging first and third row orfirst and third columns 
in a 3X3 square ; and 


(vi) rotating square about its centre. 


s 


nogee 
o 
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Experiment 18; Addition in’Magic Double'Crosses 
Examples are : 


o 


OO 


dnt the children to construct new magic double crosses either 

en cCHLY OL by interchanging two rows or two columns. 

Experiment 19*: Addition in Magic Triangles and Hexagons 
Examples are : 


DONA Dee 


Ask the-children to construct new magic triangles. An example 
of a magic hexagon.is the following : PS, 


Each number from)! to 19 has 
been used once only 

The sum of every row containing 
3]hexagons is 30 [ 16 

The sum of every row containing 
4 hexagons is 40 

The sum of every row containing 


5 hexagons is 50 


Let the children verify these facts and construct such examples. 


Does the figure remain a magic hexagon if the children add the 
same number (say 3 or 5 or 11) to each cell or subtract the same 
number (say 1) from each cell? Let the children verify. 


Experiment 20: Recognizing Number Patterns in Addition 
and Subtraction 


Consider 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, ss ee 
Here each number is bg oa ae mrgine 1 to the preceding number 


so that the next two numbers are 7, 8. 


Consider 15, 13, 11, 9, 7, -———— —-——-——— ————— 
Here each number is obtained by subtracting 2 from each preceding 


number so that the next two numbers are 5, 3. 

In this way, ask the children to write the next three numbers 
in each of the following sequences : 

1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 18, -~—-—— 5 ; : 

1, 4, 7, 10, 13, 16, 19, -———, ; > 

Hah, 1, 1 OR TG, 1) : : 

21, 18, 15, 12, a ; F 

NOS ; d 


You can construct other similar examples. 


ixperiment a1: Addition Clocks 


The clocks are fixed on the board. One child points the 
pointer to some number in the first clock, the second child does the 
same for some other number on the second “clock. The third child is 
required to point the pointer to the sum in the third clock. For longer 
numbers, bigger clocks with more numbers can be constructed. 
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Experiment 22: Subtraction Clocks 


The same as in experiment 21, but the second child points 
to a number smaller than the first. The third child can mentally count 


on the first clock how many steps it has to go backwards to reach the 
number on the second clock. 
Experiment 23: Variations of Snakes and Ladders 


F The game can be played on a horizontal floor or on a vertical 
iron plate with magnetic counters of different colours. The teacher 
throws a dice and asks the first child to moye without touching the 
board at the intermediate points. If the child makes a mistake im 
addition, he remains in his earlier position. The second child then 
moves his counter. Five or six children can play. The child who 
Teaches the top first wins. 


Instead of using one dice, the teacher can use two and the child 
May be allowed to move a number of steps equal to the sum of the 
Number of points. This will teach the child how to add mentally 
Rumbers up to 12, Alternatively we may use tickets numbered 0, I, 
UCI The teacher draws one at a time and the child moves the 
Corresponding number of steps. The teacher replaces the tickets before 


Tawing the ticket for the next child. 
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The game of snakes and ladders can also be played in reverse 
for subtraction. 


For this purpose, children will start at 100 and move downwards. 


Subtractions have also to be done mentally. The child who reaches 
*1’ first wins the-game. 


Experiment 24: Forming of Addition Table 


Ech POM sateen eRSuae4 25h) 6 27") 8 "9" S10 
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For addition of 2and 5, we move alo the rowof2 and ih move 
down along the column of 5. We get the sum at the intersection. 
‘The teacher may draw tu lines t he board and ask eac child to 
complete a row or acolmn. 


The table can be used for quick addition of numbers remem- 
bering of addition facts, and to get partitions of numbers, ke 
16=6-+10=7+9=8+4 8=9+7=10+6. 


The children can also make similar addition tables for numbers 
from 11 to.20 or 21 to 30 etc. 


Experiment 25: Practice in Addition Process; Reversed 
Addition Process 


Usualty children are given a large number of disconnected 
problems for addition. The children may find it interesting to do a 
single chain of problems in which they themselves form new problems 
and solve them. The following illustrates one possibility. 


Reversed Addition Process : 
Give the child a 4-digit number. Ask him to reverse the digits 
and add the number thus obtained to the original number. If the 


sum is a number of more than 4 digits, ask him to omit the unit digit. 
Again let him reverse the digits and add the two numbers. He may 
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continue the process eight or ten times and he may discover interest- 
ing patterns in this process e.g., ; 


1020 1234 
+0201 +4321 
1221 5555 
+1221 +5555 
2442 1111 
+2442 +1111 
4884 2222 
+4884 +2222 
9768 4444 

+ 8679 +4444 
18447 8888 
+4481 +8888 
6325 1777 
+5236 +7771 
11561 9548 
+6511 +8459 
7667 1800 
+7667 +0081 
15334 1881 


The children will find many times numbers which do not change 
by reversing, Many times they would find cycles e.g.. 
88 ¥ 


88 


The children may be asked to find all two-digit numbers which 
have cycles, all three. digit numbers with ‘1’ in the unit place which 
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have cycles and so on. They may Jike the fun and in this process get 
a lot of practice of addition. 

A modified reversed addition process can be defined in which 
when we get, on addition, five digit numbers we neglect the digit on 
the left. The children can find cycles for this process also. 

Another interesting version arises when a child starts with a 
two-digit number, reverses it and adds it to the original number and 
continues the process till he gets a ‘symmetrical’ number i.e. a number- 
whose digits from left and right are same. He will always succeed. 

Different children can start with different two digit numbers and 
it can bea project for the whole class to find the number of steps 
required to reach a symmetrical number for all numbers from 10 to 99. 


Experiment 26: Reversed Subtraction Process : 


In this process, we take a number of a certain specified number 
of digits We reverse the digits and subtract the smaller number from 
the Jarger. If the number obtained after subtraction is of smaller 
number of digits, we add zeros on the left and get the same number of 
digits as before. 


We now reverse the digits and proceed as before e.g., 


693 792 594 990 891 
— 396 —297 —495 —099 —198 
297 495 099 891 693 


The number 693 is repeated and we get a cycle of 5 numbers. 
(693, 297, 495, 099, 891) 
Some other cycles the children will get are : 
(09, 81, 63, 27, 45) 
(396, 297, 495, 099, 891) 
(36, 27, 45, 09, 81, 63) 
(6993, 2997, 4995, 9990, 8994) 
(6534, 2178) 


Experiment 27: Combined Reversed Subtraction and Addition 
Processes , 


For three digit numbers, the children would always get 000 or 
1089, while for four digit numbers, they would get 0000 or 10980 or 
9999. The children enjoy the existence of such patterns in three or 
four or five digit numbers. 


Experiment 28: Other Chain Processes 
(i) You may ask the children to choose a two digit number, 
reverse and add and continue the process, without neglect- 
ing any digit, till he gets a five digit number. 
(ii) Similarly the child may start with a four-digit number, 


continue the process of reversed subtraction without adding 
any zeros at any stage, till he gets 0 or a cycle. 
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(iii) A simpler process is obtained if the child starts with a 
number and subtracts at each stage only the sum of the 
digits in the number. 

{iv) In this process a child chooses a number and subtracts 
from it a number obtained from it by finding the sum of 
digits of the original number and adding to it on the right 
as many zeros as possible subject to the condition that the 
number is smaller than the original number. The process 
is continued till the child gets zero. = 


Experiment 29: Alternative Methods for Addition; Left 
Hand Addition 


(a) Sometimes the children forget “carrying” in addition. The 
following method reduces carrying to a minimum. To find the sum 
of given numbers, we add separately the digits in the unit place, in 
the tenth place etc. and write these sums in vertical columns, always 
shifting the sum one place to the left, then add the numbers in the 
column, Thus to find 3456+5678 +2340 +1456, we write 


64+8+0+6 = 20 


5+74+445 = 21 
4464344 = 17 
8454241= 11 


12930 


Let the children do some problems by both the usual method 
and this method and compare. Let them discover why the methods 
would always give the same result. 

(b) An alternative method known as left hand addition is used 
in some new projects. This can completely eliminate carrying over. 
We add thousands, hundreds, tens and units separately and repeat 
the process, if necessary @.g., 


2356 
D788 
8965 
15009 (15 thousands) 
1900 (i9 hundreds) 
190 (19 tens) 
19 (19 units) 
16000 (16 thousands) 
1000 (10 hundreds) 
100 (10 tens) 
ss) (9 units) 
A NAY) 
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This takes a longer time, but is useful since it emphasizes basic 
principles. Let the children do some problems by this method. 

(c) We write numbers from left to right and add numbers from 
right to left. In other words, we write first thousands, then hundreds, 
then tens and then units and in adding, we first add units, then tens, 
then hundreds and then thousands. This is anomalous. In ‘forward 
arithmetic’ or ‘Arabic arithmetic’, we write also numbers from right 
to left. Thus e.g., we write two thousand three hundred and fifty 


six as 6532, P 
In this notation, the above sum will read as 


In this notation no carrying is required. 


Experiment 30: An Alternative Method for Subtraction 

This method which regards subtraction as complementary 
addition is very often preferred to the usual method of subtraction. 
To subtract a given number from another, weask the question: What 
number should be added to the smaller of these numbers to get the: 
bigger number? Thus to find 5467—3278, we write 


vel7es 0), 

A UNA 3 
<< Dan- 2189 
Rl dke are 5467 


What should we'add to get 7 or 17 2 We write 9 and carry ‘1’ over. 
Next what should we add to (7+1) to get 6 or 16? We write 8 and 
carry over 1. What should we add to (2+1) to get 4? We write ‘1’. 
Similarly in the thousandth place, we have to add 2 to 3 to get 5. 
Thus 2189 is the answer. 

The advantage of this method is that children have to remem- 
ber only the addition facts. Subtraction facts have not to be 
remembered. 

Shopkeepers very often’ use this principle e.g., suppose you have . 
bought goods worth Rs. 7 and 89 paise and you give the shopkeeper 
a ten-rupee note. He has to subtract Rs. 7:89 from Rs. 10:00 and 
return this amount. What he does is as follows : 

He gives | paisa and says, this makes 90 paise. Then he gives 
10 paise coin and says it makes one rupee and seven rupees were 
already there, that makes 8 rupees. He gives you two rupees more 
to make up Rs. 10. 

The children can actually carry out some monetary transactions. 
The teacher can act as the purchaser. 
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Multiplication. and Division Operations 


[EXPERIMENTS 31—45] 


Experimentgx : Multiplication by Equal Groups 


Here are 3 sets of 4 objects each. YS 1 1, 
The total number of objects is 12. I {es VS BY 
3x4 = 12 PSTN G/N IE, 


\WW 


Here are 4 groups of 5 objects each 


\WW/ 
THN 


The total number is 20 


4x5 = 20 ft 


4) 


Here are 3 necklaces with 7 beads each. The total number of 
beads is 21. 


ie) (e) 
e) 
Oy x Oo Foun 
BX eel e) fe} fo) fo) 
Oo Oo 
ONS 1@) fo) a) 


A large number of similar examples of toys on the teacher’s 
table, counters on the board, symbols on the board, 


(*, O, <P A, <-> etc.) and sticks, can be constructed. 


Experiment 32: Multiplication by Correspondences 


There are 3 squares and 4 circles. Join each square to each 
circle and count the total number 
of lines. These are 12. 


3x4 = 12 


If we join circles to the 
‘squares, the same figure illustrates 
4xX3t= 12, 


The figure illustrates the 
commutative law of multiplication 
i.e., the result of multiplying one 
number by another is the same as 
that of multiplying the second 
number by the first. Illustrate this 
by a large number of examples (c. f. experiment 53), 


Experiment 33: Multiplication by Repeated Addition 
3x6 = 64646 = (64+6)16 = 1246 = 18 
4x6 = 6464646 = (12+6)+6 = 18+6 = 24 
5x6 = 646464646 = (4x6)46 = 2446 = 30 
The multiplication table of 5 can be obtained as follows : 
Ja 


5 
10 =2x5 


15 =3>%5 
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+5 

25 =5x5 
+ 5 

30 =6x5 
ap 

35 =7x5 
+55 

40 =8x5 
+5 

45 =9x5 
+5) 

50 = 10x5 


The children should be asked to obtain multiplication tables of 
2 to 10 in the same way. ¢ 


Experiment 34 : Multiplication by using the Number Line 


Make groups of (say) 3 on the number line and read as 
3x3=9, 4x3=12, 5x3 = 15, 


1x3 =3, 2x3=6, 
24, 9x3 = 27, 10x3 = 30. 


6x3 = 18, 7x3 = 21, 8x3 = 
asked to obtain other multiplication 


btain all these in one big chart. A 
ks can be used on which chalk marks 


The children should be 
tables in this way. They can 0 
metre stick with centimetre mar 
can be made. 


| | 
Sagara TPs 7o) lOmin 21S ease aale 


The child counts 1, 2, 3, 4, puts a mark. 


another mark and so on. 


He again counts 1, 2, 3, 4 and puts 
: wult le of 4 on the metre stick. 


Later on he reads the multiplication tab 
Similarly all the tables can be prepared. 
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Experiment 35: Multiplication by using Graph Paper 


To multiply 7 by 5, count 7 steps on one side and 5 on the 
other and count the total number of Squares. The children can 
prepare all the multiplication tables with the help of graph paper. 


Experiment 36: Multiplication by using Wooden Cubes 


To multiply 7 by 5, put 7 wooden cubes on one side and put 5 
on the other. And go on putting more cubes, till the rectangular 
box is completed. Count the total number of cubes. 


Repeat the same with other products. With 100 cubes, all the 
multiplication tables upto 1010 can be prepared. 


Experiment 37: Division by Equal Groups 
To divide 21 by 3, we draw 21 symbols 


and make groups of three each. We get 7 groups, so that 
21> 357 


44 


TN 
= | 


Different symbols A, O, *, : Ky may be used and 


a large number of examples can be constructed. 
Experiment 38. Division as Inverse of Multiplication 
To divide 2! by 3, we repeat the multiplication table and find 
what number multiplied by 3 gives 21. This number is 7. 
3x7=21,  21=3=7, 21+7=3 
4x6=24, 2424=6, 24-6=4 
7x9=63, 63—7=9, 63+9=7. 
Give each child a multiplication fact and ask the child to deduce 
two division facts from this. 
What about 0x7? It isO+0+0+0+0+0+0=0. 
“. Ox7=0. 


From here we can say o=0, but we cannot say va? 


Since 0x 8=0 and therefore o=8, so that + would come 


out to be 8 also, but this is not possible. Therefore division by 
0 is not allowed in arithmetic. 
Experiment 39: Division by using the umber Line 
To divide 21 by 3, we mark off numbers up to 21 on the 
number line and divide these into groups of 3 each 
4 5 6 7 


é 2 3 
PLOY IY LS AY SII 


We get 7 groups. Therefore 21+357. 
Repeat this with a number of similar problems. 
If we are asked to divide 22 by 3, after 7 groups, one number is 
left. over. We say 22+-3>7 ; also 22+3<8. Ask the children 
to write similar inequalities for 48>5<D, 48=5>D, 
29+3<f), 29+3>0 (c.f. experiment 65). 

Experiment 4o : Division by using 


Graph Paper 


~N wht HAN ® © 
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To divide 50 by 5, we count off 5 marks horizontally and draw 
the vertical line through 5, then we begin counting upwards the small 
squares within this vertical line, till we reach 50, then we draw the 
horizontal line. Count on the vertical line. It gives therefore 10. 


50+5 = 10. 


Experiment 41: Division by using Counters or Cubes 


Suppose we have to find 49~7. We take 49 cubes and ask a 
child to divide these into groups of 7 each. The number of groups 
he gets gives the answer. 


Experiment 42: Division by Repeated Subtraction 
21 


—3 


0 We have to subtract 7 times 
—— andjas such 21+3=7. 


Experiment 43: Multiplication and Division by using Clocks 


The first child directs the pointer towards one number i 
“ts the in the 
first clock, the second child directs the pointer towards some number 
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in the second clock and the third child then points the pointer in the 
product clock towards the correct product. For division the teacher 


directs the pointer to some number in the first clock, a child directs 
the pointer to a number in the second clock and a second child gives 
the answer in the third clock. 

If the first clock shows 22 and the second shows 3, then{the 
second child will show > 7 or < 8. 


Experiment 44: Division as an Operation* 


_  , Consider the set of natural numbers. Is it closed for division 
ie. if we divide a natural number by another natural number, do we 
always get a natural number? If we divide 22 by 7, we do not get a 
natural number. Therefore the set of natural numbers is not closed 
for division. Can we have a larger set, which includes the set of 
natural numbers but which is closed for division? The answer is 
‘yes’ and as the children will learn later, this larger set is the set of 


Positive fractions. 

Does the commutative law hold? We know 6+3=2, but 
36 is not even a natural number. 

Does the associative law hold ? 

(12+6)+2 = 2=2=1 

12+ (6+2) = 1273 =4 

The associative law does not hold. 

Does the distributive law hold ? 

18+(3+6) # (18+3) +(18+6), 
but the other distributive law holds, whenever quotients are natural 
humbers. 

(36-+18)—9 = (36+9)+(18+9) 

This law is basic for the process of division. 


Experiment 45 ; Lattice Multiplication and Multiplication 
by Napier Rods 
The lattice multiplication procedure is illustrated in the two 
examples given on page 48. 
* Experiment 44 may’be done after the children have done experiments 
53, 54, 55, 72 and 73. 
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Nae 


S 
g VAVA: 
4 
a } 
9 
a 7 YF 15) 
Z 7 
Yd a 
39x25 = 975 394 256 = 100864 


In the second example, we have to multiply 394 by 256. We 
write these numbers on the top and the right hand side of a3 x3 
square as shown above. We write the products of the individual 
digits of the two numbers in the nine cells of the square, writing tens 
in the upper half and units in the lower half of each cell. We add 
numbers in slanting diagonal rows, carrying tens at each stage to the 
next diagonal. The product is then easily read. 


Let the children do a number of problems by this' method. 


Multiplication by Napier’s rods or _ apier’s boxes is based on 
the principle. The children will enjoy preparing the following rods: 


These rods actually give the multiplication table with the 
difference that units and tens of products have been separated. 


48 


— e 


To multiply 46 by 5, we look at the fifth cells of rod numbers 4 
and 6 to find and we interpret it to get 46x5 = 230. 


_. . To multiply 394 by 256, we place third, ninth and fourth rod 
side by side and look at second, fifth and sixth cells of third rod. 
The procedure will then be similar to the procedure. for lattice 
multiplication. ; 
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Numbers Greater than One Hundred 


[ EXPERIMENTS 46—5S0 } 


Experiment 46: Introducing Numbers Greater than One 
Hundred 


A ‘ten’ may be denoted by any one of the following 


o 0 one *6 ° 
en if 8 8 ° ° °° 
iif A oS co °o oe 0 

fl Oo: See ° 


° 


cp) Me 


i} 
Ten such tens further give one hundred. 


The children may be given two to three hundred sticks each. 
Each one has first to make bundles of ten each, then he can combine 
10 bundles of these tens to get bundle of a hundred. Thus if the 
child has 328 sticks, he would make 32 bundles of ten, he would 
3 bundles of 100 each and 2 tens would remain. The child 


get 
would report that he has 3 hundreds, 2 tens and eight units. Each 
child will come to board and write as below :— 
Hundreds Tens Units 
3 2 8 


” ” ” 


Which of the two children has got more sticks? If one child has 
more hundreds than other, he has got more sticks than the other. If 
they have the same number of hundreds, then the child who has more 
tens has got more sticks. If they have same number of tens, then 
the child with more units has more. If they have the same number 
of units also, they have equal number of sticks (c.f. experiment 65). 
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40) 15 SS 4: 1201 

Discuss a large number of similar examples. 
Experiment 47 : Adding Numbers Greater than One Hundred 

In adding numbers, we add units separately, tens separately and 
hundreds separately, thus to find 328+-411, we write 

3 hundreds+2 tens+8 

+4 hundreds+1 ten+1 
7 hundreds++3 tens +9 


or 3 2 8 
+ 4 1.1 
7359 
Ask the children to find 328+424 
3 hundreds+2 tens+8 
4 hundreds+-2 tens+4 
7 hundreds+4 tens+-12 
Now we convert 12 into one ten+2, so that we get 7 hundreds 
+5 tens +2=752 
Similarly ask the children to add 328-+-494 
3 hundreds +2 tens + 8 
4 hundreds +9 tens + 4 
7 hundreds+11 tens+ 12 
We convert 12 into 1 ten+2 units. 
We get 12 tens. We convert these into one hundred and 2 tens. 
We get 8 hundreds-+2 tens and 2 units so that 328-+-494=829 
We write this as 


Hundreds fens vrits 


Explain Clearly the principle of ‘carrying over’. The bundles formed 
in the last experiment can be used for physical illustration of addition. 
ra the bundles of four children be combined together. Suppose the 
ae ets are 328, 411, 424and 494, then we get 15 bundles of 
1 weiteds, 14 bundies of tens and 17 units. We convert 17 units into 

“ndle of ten and 7 units. The 15 bundles of tens are converted 
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nto 1 bundle of hundred and 5 bundles of tens. Finally we get 16 

bundles of hundreds, 5 bundles of tens and 7 units so that 
328+4114424+494=1657 

The 10 bundles of hundreds can be combined to give one bundle of 

a thousand. Thus we get one bundle of a thousand, 6 of hundreds, 

5 of tens and 7 units. 


. Let each group of four children add the numbers of their sticks 
and write their results as : e 


Thousands Hundreds Tens Units 


Ask them to add these again as above. 


Experiment 48: Subtraction of Numbers Greater than One 
Hundred 


Suppose a child has 328 sticks. You ask him to give 215. 
From his 8 units, he gives you 5 units and is left with 3 units. From 
his 2 tens, he gives 1 ten and is left with one ten. From his 
3 hundreds, he gives 2 hundreds and is left with 1 hundred. 


This is represented by 


Hundreds Tens Units 
3 2 8 
—2 1 w 
1 1 3 


Now suppose you ask him to give you 259 sticks. 


From his 8 units, he has to give 9 units. This is not possible. 
He opens out one bundle of ten and gets 18 units. He gives 9 and 
is left with 9. He is now left with 1 ten and he has to give 5 tens. 
He opens one bundle of hundred to get ten tens. He has now 11 
tens from which he gives 5 tens and is left with 6 tens. He is left 
with 2 hundreds from which he gives both. Hexis thus left with 6 
tens and 9 units i.e. with 69. ‘ 
328 —259= (3 hundreds + 2tens+ 8 units) — (2 hundreds 
+ 5tens+ 9 units) 
= (3 hundreds + 1ten + 18 units) — (2 hundreds 
+ 5tens+ 9 units) 
= (3 hundreds + 1ten+ 9 units) — (2 hundreds 
+ 5 tens) “ 


= (2 hundreds + 11 tens+ 9 units) — (2 hundreds 


+ 5 tens) 
6 tens+9 units=69 


I 
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or Hundreds Tens Units 


3 2 8 
- 2 5 9 
is the same as Hundreds Tens Units 
2 Il 18 
= 2 5 9 
6 9 


A large number of such problems should be done and the 
Process of borrowing or of ‘conversion’ of one hundred into 10 tens 
and 1 ten into 10 units should be clearly explained. 


Experiment 49: Addition and Subtraction with the Help of 
Currency Notes 


Get some thousand-rupee, hundred-rupee, ten-rupee and one- 
Tupee ‘notes’ from the market. These are available for a few paise 
only or you can make these in the class. The teacher can act asa 
banker who can exchange one thousand-rupee note for ten hundred- 
Tupee notes or one hundred-rupee note for ten ten-rupee notes etc. 


Give each child 3 sets of notes, each set consisting of a few 
(less than 10) notes of each kind. You may not give him a note of 
One kind at all. These notes are pinned together. The child goes 
ers seat and writes the number of notes of each kind in each set as 
Ollows : 


Thousands Hundreds Tens Units 
First set oF 5 : 
Second set fe me Ss i331 
Third set eS Zs ate 
Sum set 


The child is asked to add these. He adds first one-rupee notes. If 
these exceed 10, he comes to the teacher, gives him 10 one-rupee 
Notes and gets from him one ten-rupee note. He goes back to his 
Seat and adds all ten-rupee notes. If these exceed 10, he again comes 
to the teacher and gets these exchanged into hundred-rupee notes. 
The Procedure is repeated for hundred-rupee notes. After this he 
Writes the sum and checks it. 

After a child has done this sum, he is given another 3 sets of 
Notes, he repeats the process. Afterwards he is asked to add the 

* two answers. 

For subtraction, pairs of children are formed. A is given 
One set of notes by the teacher. He has to give toB an amount 
Specified by the teacher. B can also ask for an amount, but it has to 
be less than what A has got. A can exchange notes with the teacher 
to satisfy B’s demand. Afterwards A’s and B’s role are inter- 
changed, 
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If the child is given ten or more notes of one kind, he has to 
get these first converted into notes of higher denomination before 
starting the process of addition or subtraction. 


Experiment 50: Addition and Subtraction of Rupees and 
Paise 


The procedure is the same as above. Use thousand rupee, 
hundred-rupee, ten-rupee and one-rupee notes and coins of ten-paisa 
and one paisa (paper-models). For adding, the child starts by adding 
one paisa coins. If these exceed 10, he gets ten-paisa coins from 
the teacher for each ten of these. He adds these ten-paisa coins. 
If these exceed 10, he gets each ten of these converted into a rupee- 
note and so on. To separate rupees and paise, use a point. Thus 
Rs. 328 and 95 paise are written as Rs. 32895 and Rs. 249 and 
7 paise are written as Rs. 249-07 (since there is no ten-paisa coin). 


To subtract the second sum from the first, the child has first to 
give 7 paise, but he has got only 5 one-paisa coins, so he goes to the 
teacher, converts one of his ten-paisa coins into 10 one-paisa coins 
and pays 7 one-paisa coins out of the 15 he has. He is left with 8 
one-paisa coins, and 8 ten-paisa coins. Since he has not to pay any 
ten-paisa coins, he keeps all these. Next he has to give 9 one-rupee 
notes, but he has only 8. So he goes to the teacher, gets one 
ten-rupee note converted, gets 18 one-rupee notes in all, pays 9 
one-rupee notes and keeps 9 one-rupee notes. Now he has only ] 
ten-rupee notes and he has to pay 4. So he gets, one hundred-rupee 
note converted into 10 ten-rupee notes. He gets 11 ten-rupee notes 
in all from which he pays 4 and keeps 7. Finally he is left with no 
hundred-rupee note, 7 ten-rupee notes, 9 one-rupee notes, 8 ten-paisa 
coins and 8 one-paisa coins i.e. with Rs. 79 and 88 paise. He writes 
it as Rs. 79°88 so that 


Rs. 32895 
—Rs. 249°07 


: After doing a few such sums of addition and subtraction, the 
child notices that except for the point, it is ordinary subtraction (and 
so itis). In this way addition and subtraction of decimals can be 
easily taught. 
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Laws of Arithmetic 


[EXPERIMENTS 51—60 ] 


Experiment 51 : Commutative Law (Change of Order 
Principle) 


Ask the children to notice from the table that 


443= 7 
6+5=11 
748=15, 8+7=15 


i.e. when we add two numbers, we get the same result, whether we 


add the first number to the second or the second to the first. This is 


called the commutative law and holds for addition composition. 
It does not hold for subtraction, since 
6—5=1,. 5—6=—1 
_ 80 that 6—545—6, 
f.e., here it matters whether we subtract 5 from 6 or 6from 5. 


Let the child find 4-26 on the number line and then 26+4. 
Which is easier ? Point out the advantage of the use of the commu- 


tative law here. 
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Experiment 52 : The Associative Law (The Grouping: 
Principle) 

(34+4)+5=7+5=12 ; 34+(445)=349=12 

(44-5)+2=942=11 ; 44(54+2)=447=11. 

Addition is a binary operation i.e., we add two numbers at a 
time. What does 3+4+5 mean? It may mean two things. We 
may first add 3 and 4 to get a number and then add this to 5 to get 
the result or we may first add 4 and 5 and then add 3 to this to get 
the result, i.e., we may associate 3 and 4 first or 4 and 5 first. Will 
the: result always be the same ?_ The table shows that it is so. This 
fact is expressed by saying that the composition of addition is 
associative in the set of natural numbers (c.f. experiment 72). Every 
composition is not associative, e.g., consider the operation of subtrac- 
tion. What does 5—4—3 mean? 

We may associate 5 and 4 first or 4 and 3 first. We get in the 
first case (5—4)—3=1—3=—2 

We get in the second case 5—(4—3)=5—1=4 

These two are different. The associative law does not hold for 
subtraction. 

To make the operation of subtraction unambiguous, we should 
use a bracket. Alternatively we can adopt the convention that we 
shall proceed from left to right i.e. we first combine first and second 
and then combine the result with the third and so on.=2y,.... .H4 

The associative law for addition does not appear natural to; 
children. If you ask whether (3+4)+5 is the same as 3+(4+5), } 
they may say ‘no’ and very often they will be surprised to find that 
it always holds. You can illustrate the law as follows : 


(I ita 
OD mK xx “ 


Let the children find 19+ 196+ 204 in two ways. 


Which is easier ? The law can also be illustrated on the number 
line as follows : 


(3+4) +5 


15 


3+(4+5) 


56 


Experiment 53: Commutative and Associative Laws for 
Multiplication 


? Consider the set of positive integers. If we multiply a positive 
integer by a positive integer, we get a positive integer. The set of 
positive integers is thus closed for multiplication. 


ia The child can be asked to prepare the following multiplication 
able. 


x, | RE De ee ee 


10 
fo 12 14 16 18 20 
15 18 2 24 27 30 
10 14 28 32 36-40 
“56 30. 35 40 45 50 
30 36 42 48 54 60 

Rr ac pepe hae nn 
Bg te 24 a2" ataneingtee mnogo 

fret nae a ag a4 63 72 tBNaboO 


io }10 20 30. 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 


(1) From the table, let the child read 5X6, 6X5, 7x8, 8x7 j 
etc. and verify the commutative law. 


5 groups (rows) of 6 each 7 Broups (ot rows) of 8 each 
6 = 


=5 =7x 
or 6 groups (columns) of 5 each 8 groups (columns) of 7 each 
=6x5 : =8x7 


The law can also be illustrated on the number line as follows : 


6X5 


LD SAIN, SNE WR ESO ON 
SEEZI NER ANI 20 21 22 23 eerermie 


5X6 


(2) Find (4x2)x3 and 4x (2x3) 
(1x 3) x3 and 1x (3x 3) 
(2x 3)x2 and 2x(3x 2) 


and verify in each case that the associative law holds i.e, 
whether we associate first and second numbers first or 
second and third numbers first, the result is the same. 


Take 24 unit cubes and arrange these in a rectangular solid 
4x 2x3. Looked at from one side there are 3 rows of 4x2 
cubes. Looked at from another side there are 4 columns 
of 2X3 cubes so that 


(4X 2)x3=4x(2x 3) 
(3 


~~ 


Note that multiplication tables are given both by rows and 
columns of the table. 


(4) Note there is symmetry about one diagonal, shown by the 
dotted line. 

(5) The cells on the diagonal give 
IX1=1, 2x2=4, 3x3=9, 4x4=16, 5x5=25 


These are written as : 

12=1; 2?=4, 3?=9, ¥=16, 5?=25, 
‘6=36, 72=49, 8’=64, 9?=81, 102100, 
Point out the scientific notation according to which 
P=7X7x7, F=7X7IX7TX7 


and how it depends on the associative law and how this notation 
‘saves space. Thus 


3’=3X3X3X3x3x3x3; and 37478 
The result is different whether first number is raised to the power 


equal to the second or second number is raised to the power equal 
to the first. The commutative law does not hold for this operation. 
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Experiment 54: Combination of Commutative and Associa- 


() 


(ii) 


ii) 


tive Laws 


Let the children find 197+3 + 296+4 + 195+5 by 
associating numbers differently and remembering that 
addition is a binary operation, i.e., only two numbers can 
be added at a time. 
(197+3) + [(296 +4) +(195 +5)] 
= 200+[300+200] = 200+500=700 
[(197+3)+ (296-+4)] + (195+) 
= (200+300)+200 = 500+200 = 700 
[{(197-+3)-+296}+{4-+(195-+5)}] 
= {4964204} = 700 
The sum is independent of the position of the brackets. 
This result is called the generalised associative law for 
addition. 
Similarly according to the generalised associative law for 
multiplication, in an expression of the form 3x4x5x6 
8x11, we can have associative numbers in any way we 
like so that 
3x4x5x6x8X10 = 12x5x6x8x10 
= 60xX6x8X10 = 360x8X10 = 2880x 10 = 28800 
3x4x5x6x8x10 = 12x30x80 = 360 x 80 = 28800 
3xX4x%5X6X8X 10 = (12x 5) x (48 x 10) =60 x 480 
= 28800 

Let the children verify the generalised associative and 
commutative laws for addition and multiplication by 
solving a number of examples. 
In practice, we use commutative and associative law in 
combination, i.e., we change order and associate numbers 
arbitrarily. Thus if we use the laws separately, we get 

44+54+6 + 194-4295-+ 396 


= 445 + 2004+295+396 (using associative law) 


= 44200+5 +295+396 (using commutative law) 
= 20044429545 +396 (using commutative law) 
= 2004+4+4300+ 396 (using associative law) 
= 200+300+4+396 (using commutative law) 
= 500+400 (using associative law) 
= 900 


On the other hand by using the combined-associative- 
commutative law for addition, we can write 

445464 19442954396 

= (396+-4)+(295+5) +(194+6) 

= 400 +300 +200 = 900 

In the same way, 


4x3x 110x225 = (225 x 4) x (110 x 3) 
= 900x 330 = 297000 
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Let the children realise that addition and multiplication 
problems are considerably simplified by the use of combined- 
associative-commutative laws and the corresponding 
simplifications are not available for the operations of 
subtraction and division. 

Experiment 55: Distributive Law or Multiplication-Addi- 

tion Principle. 
From the multiplication table, we verify 


3x (445) = 3x9 =27 (3X 4) + (3x 5)=12+15 =27 


The law illustrated by these examples is known as the distribu- 
tive law and is useful in multiplication problems. 


5x(6+8) = 5xO+5xA 
4x(6+2) = 4xO4+4xKA 
(34+2)x(4+5) = (84+2)x4+(3+2)x5 
= 4x(3+2)+5x (3+2) 
= (4x 3)+ (4x 2)+ (5x 3)+(5x 2) 
A large number of such examples should be given. 


6x (5+3) = 6x5+6x3 
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The bigger rectangle contains 6 x (5+-3) objects, while the two 
rectangles contain 6x5 and 6 x3 objects respectively. : 

The bigger rectangle is also broken into 4 smaller rectangles 
giving 

(2+4) x (543) = (2x5)+(4X5)+ (2X 3)+(4x 3) 

Draw many other similar illustrations for the distributive law. 


Experiment 56 : Recognition of Laws 
Write on some cards equations like the following : 
10+6 = 6+10 
5x4 = 4x5 
5x(4x6) = (5x4)x6 
5+(5+6) = 6+5)+6 
5X (6+5) = (5x6)+(5x5) 
(27+18)+3 = (27+3)+(18+3) 
Put three boxes marked associative law, distributive law and 


commutative law and ask each child to drop the cards into the correct 
box. His score is the correct number of cards dropped. 


aren anni 
pases A AVE 
DISTRIBUTIVE 

LAW 


COMMUTATIVE ASSOCIATIVE 
(AW LAW 


Multiplication through the Use of the Dis- 
tributive Law { 
The object of this experiment is to understand the process of 
multiplication of natural numbers. 
To multiply 627 by 5 we can proceed by two methods : 
Method 1: By repeated addition 
Hundreds Tens Units 


Experiment 57 : 
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We add 7 five times (i.e. multiply 7x5) to get 35. We carry 
over 3 tens. We add 2 tens five times and add 3 tens to get 13 tens. 
We carry over 10 tens as one hundred and add 6 hundreds five times 
to get 31 hundreds. 


This process is abbreviated as follows : 
627 
x 5 


Si-In3 35) 


Let the children do some multiplication problems by repeated 
addition, 
Method 2: By using distributive law 
(627x5) = (600+ 20+7)x5 
3000 


600x5 = 
20x5= 100 
7X5 = . 35 
627x5 = 3135 
This can be abbreviated as follows : 

627 

5 

35 

100 

3000 

3735 


of question. The second can be used as follows : 
627X125 = 697 x (100+20+5) 
627 x 100 = 62700 


627x 20 = 12540 (We need multiplication table 


of 2 only) 
627x 5 = 3135 (We need multiplication table. 
of 5 only) 

78375 
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— 


This can be abbreviated as follows : 


x r25 


In the first row, we have multiplied by 100, in the second row,. 
Ma uve multiplied by 20, while in the third row, we have multiplied 
y 5 only. 


In this process, we have to remember multiplication tables up- 
o 9 only. 


This method is slightly different from the usual multiplication 
method. Let the children do sufficient examples by this method. 


Method 3: To multiply 627 by 125, we can again use the distri- 
butive and commutative laws 
(627) x (125) =627 x (100+ 20+5) 
=627 X 5+627 x 20+627 x 100 
627x 5= 3135 
627x 20=12540 
627 x 100=62700 


78375 


This can be abbreviated as follows : 


627 or, 627 
x 125 x 125 
3135 3135 
12540 1254 
62700 627 
78375 78375 


This is the usual method of multiplication. Let the children do 
a number of problems from first principles using this method. 
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Method 4. We can use the double distributive law é.g. 
627 x 125 =(600+20+7) x Corey 5s 
= 20 x (1004 
=600 x Galata we ke iooog cs 
=600 x 100+600 x 20+600 x5 
+20 x 100+ 20x 204-20 x5+7 x 100 
+7x204+7x5 
600 x 100=60000 
600 x 20=12000 
600x 5= 3000 
20x 100= 2000 


20x 20= 400 
20x 5= 100 
7xX100= 700 
7X 20= 140 
Tine (O==) 35 

78375 


Let the children do some problems by this method. 


Experiment 58: Division Through Repeated Subtraction and 
Division by the Use of the Distributive Law 
To divide 54 by 3, we have to subt: 


54. We have to find how many times 
get zero. We do not subtract threes on 


We again 


subtract 8 threes to get zero. Thus 18 threes, in all, have to be 


subtracted to get zero, so that 54+3=18 
All this can be Tepresented as follows : 


18 
3)54 


= (10) threes 


24 54+3=18 


—24 (8) threes 


0 
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Similar examples are the following : 


24 ai 
4)96 6) 126 
sey 10) fours = (10) sixes 
56 96--4=24 66 
ae (10) fours = (10) sixes 
16 126+6=21 6 
—16 fours 6 
— (4) _— = (1) Six 
0 0 
These can be slightly simplified as follows : 
21 
24 = 
56 6) 126 
—80 (20) fours —120 20) sixes 
16 6 
—16 (4) fours —6 (1) six 
0 0 


If we try to diyide 97 by 4, we would get ‘1’ as remainder and 
24 as quotient. 

Now consider division of 1848 by 33. “We consider the sub- 
traction of 10x 33 i.e., 330 but that would be too little, so we try 
20x33 =660, 30x33=990, 40x33 = 1320, 50x33 = 1650, 
60x33 = 1980. The last one becomes greater than 1848, so we 
subtract 50 x33 and get 198 as remainder. Again we try to subtract 
1x33, 2x33, 3X33, 4X33, 5x33, 6x33. We write this as 

56 
33) 1848 


—1650 (60) x33 


——_ 


198 1848+33=56 


=198 (6) x33 


0 
A large number of such examples can be constructed. 
Another Method. For seeing how distributive law for division 
can be applied, consider the last example : 
1848-33 = (1650+198)+ 33=1650+33+4 198+ 33 
= 50-+6 = 56. 
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or 1848+33 = (1320+4330+4198)+33 = 4041046 = 56 


The children can doa number of problems by this method, 
Each problem can be done in a large number of ways by breaking up 
the dividend in a number of different ways. 


Experiment 59: Division as a process of successive approxi- 
mation 


Successive approximations to get an answer are very important 
in mathematics i.e. we get the answer in a number of steps, each step 
taking us nearer the answer. Division process gives the first elementary 
example of this important process. 


Consider 625+5 = Fj or 5x] = 625 
now 5x 100 = 500<625, 5x 200 = 1000>625 

-. 1 lies between 100 and 200. 

Subtract 500 from 625. We get 125. 

5x20 = 100<125, 5x30 = 150>125. 

-. [1 lies between 120 and 130 

Find 625—5x120 = 25 =5x5, 

Thus the answer is 115. 

5x 100 5x 120 5x 125 5x 130 5 x 200 

500 600 625 650 1000 

Let the children 

this method, in which th 


do a number of simple division problems by 
€y come nearer to the answer from both sides. 


Experiment 60: Multiplication of decimal fractions by natural 
numbers 


Suppose the child has to multiply 328-95 by 5. He can do so 
by adding 328-95 five times. Alternatively he can consider the 
problem of multiplying Rs. 328 and 95 Paise by 5. He multiplies 
each separately to get Rs. 1640 and 475 paise. He converts the Ppaise 
into Rs. 4 and 75 Paise to get a total of Rs. 1644 and 75 paise or 
Rs, 1644°75 so that 


Rs, 328°95 
x 5 
Rs. 1644-75 


Again it is noticed that except for the decimal point, the multi- 
plication is just like ordinary multiplic; 
the same quantity 


Rs, 3289'5. Multiplying again by 10, he gets Rs, 


takes the decimal 
by 100, the decim: 


Id result in the decimal 


: and division by 100 would 
take it two points towards the left and so on. A 
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Integers 


[ EXPERIMENTS 61—70 ] 


Experiment 61: Mirror numbers, subtraction with the help 
of mirror numbers 


See 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9,...... ina mirror and write their 
images on the left. 0 remains unchanged. 


On this number line, we can subtract even greater numbers from 
smaller ones. Thus to get 4—5, we start from 0, move 4 steps towards 
the right and then 5 steps towards the left, we reach, so that 


Ar) ESS) a —— eet 
6a —— 28 aS 
Ba EE SN 
Oa ——ee 
Oa = s§ 
0 =—— = € 


We shall omit 0 andj denote the images of 1, 2, 3, 4, ... on the 


left of 0 by —1, —2, —3, —4, ... respectively, so that our number 
line now becomes 


Pee a 
EQiay a6 =5—-4 —3 =2 =f O° 


More problems in subtraction can be done at this stage. 
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Yn many new books, the numbers on the left of zero are 


i i is, the 
denoted by —1, —2, —3, —4,......... and consistently with this, t 
numbers on the right of zero are denoted by +1, +2, +3, +4,...... P 
so that the number line becomes 
SS SS ee 


a 
-7 -6-5-4 -3 -2 -| 0 +1 4+2+344454647 


These ‘signed numbers’ together with zero are called integers. 
The numbers with positive sign are called positive integers while the 
numbers with negative sign are called negative integeis. 


The children can do addition and subtraction problems like the 
following, on this number line 


48 + +4 = +7 
48 = +4 = -1 
+4 — 43 = +] 
48 4 -4 = -1 
oa eh Sec] 
Teh op ech aay 
3 -4 = +] 


What patterns do the children observe about (i) addition of 
two positive integers (ii) addition of one positive and one negative 
integers (iii) addition of two negative integers (iv) subtraction of one 
positive integer from another positive integer (v) subtraction of one 
negative integer from another negative integer (vi) subtraction of 
an integer for an integer of the opposite 


type. 
e#< < 
The numbers on the left of zero can also be denoted by 1, 2, O5 
< So 
Gents and the numbers on the ri 


ght of zero by 1, 2, 3, 4,......and similar 
addition and subtraction can be done with these ‘arrowed’ numbers or 
directed numbers. The positive integers can be called ‘tight’ directed 
numbers and the negative integers can be called ‘left’ directed numbers, 
Children can make 


1 Statements about addition and subtraction of these 
directed numbers. These can 


c also interpret these as problems of 
motion towards the right or the left. 

Experiment 62 : Moving on the number line with a coin 
We can start from 0. We toss acoin, If it turns up heads 
(three lions), we moye one Step to the right ; if it turns up tails, we 
move one step to the left. We toss the coin again and move one. 
step to the right or left of the point we had reached earlier accordin 
as it turns up heads or tails. This experiment is repeated fourteen 
or twenty times. Thus if wi 


e get heads, heads, tails, heads, tails, 
tails, tails, heads, heads, heads, the path of the counter is as follows, 


=6 -5 -4-3 -2 


and the final position is 2. 


-1 
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Each child does the experiment on his number line or comes to 
the board and does it. To find at any stage how many times the 
coin has been thrown, count the number of arrow-lines or the tally 
can be kept by drawing lines and then crossing them. Thus if a 
child has to throw the coin 10 times, he draws 10 lines and after 5 
throws, his tally would look as follows : 

I 1 I 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 


This means that he has to throw the coin 5 times more. 


Experiment 63: Moving on the number line 


Suppose a drunkard starts from a point on a road, moves 6 
steps towards the right, then 3 steps to left, then 2 steps to the 
phe, wee 5 steps to the left, then 2 steps to the right, where is he 
now 


We represent his movement on the number line, starting with 
0. It is obvious he is finally 2 steps towards the right of his original 
position, 


6 steps to the right we denote by 6 

3 steps to the left we denote by —3 

2 steps to the right we denote by 2 

5 steps to the left we denote by —5 

2 steps to the right we denote by 2 

and whole operation is denoted by 6—-3+2—5+2, 

and since we are finally at 2, we say 6-34 2—5+42=2 

With the first step we write no sign if it is towards the right 
and — sign if it is towards the left. With other steps we use + sign 
if towards right, otherwise, we use — sign. 

Thus to find —3 —4, we start with 0, move 3 steps towards the 
left, then another 4 steps towards the left to reach --7, so that 


—3-4=—-—7 
Similarly —5-—6 = —ll 
5-6 =—1 
—54+6=1 


Let the children do some problems of both types. 

(1) Problems in symbols, translated into problems of movement 
on the number line, and then solved. 

(2) Problems of moyement on the number line translated into 
problems in symbols and then solved. 
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F fees d 

h child find out after how many steps ‘his drunkard 
HMR original position and let the children compare their 
results. The child whose drunkard comes last to the origin may be 
declared the winner. Different coloured counters may represent 
different drunkards. 


In another game, each child throws a dice and a coin. If he 
gets ‘4’ and a head, his counter moves 4 steps towards the right, if he 
gets ‘5’ and a tail his counter moves 5 steps towards the left. The child 
whose counter is farthest from the origin after hundred steps is the 
winner. At each stage each child has also to speak out an addition or 
subtraction sum. Thus suppose he is at —3 and he gets 4 and a tail, he 
says —3 —4 = —7 and if he gets 5 and a head, he says —3+5 = 2, 


Experiment 64: Addition table for integers 


We explained the addition of positive and negative integers by 
using the number line in experiment 63. 


(a) Let the children learn the basic and important property 
of zero i.e. when we add zero to any number, positive or 
negative, the sum is equal to that number. Thus 
3+0 = 3,0+3 = 3,04(—3) = —3, (—3)+0 = —3, 
0+0=0 


This can be illustrated by using the number line. 


(6) Again by using the number line, let the children complete 
the following addition table : 


4 
caller Alama) cca Shree Meal? etl 7 eal ae 
Cel |e Chal etal i Sg al eed ab OPS 9 
Sa Ze eolele Ouit ot) olines 4 S58 | ae.) 17 8 
2}-3}-2/-1} o| a] 2) 3/14 Bl sonore rl eles, 
a hea | ie St a al aaa | 6 

eile ome al e2aaltilecay Ibe dalla |) ne 46s 
Sie een hes |-* fe S | =2)) 1 (corel Pirie Saiony| erga emer 
ade wala ees ol meal ell cg. (Spel oeoml 
Sania | <7 lg [eo | =o) cogil eo ee par hoa 
BaD gt 5 | ser |2=5.s| tegen es =o) tel) oo 1 
Sie | 28) YB Mera ss A) i Pa | ge ZF ‘ 
a 


a 
oO 


Let the children note that 


(i) 
(ii) 
(iii) 


(iv) 


(a 


= 


(6) 


(Y) 


(vi) 


Each row gives the number line. 
Each column gives the number line. 
To every number, there is another number, which when 
added to first number gives zero : 
What is the number which when added to 3 gives 0? In 
the row of 3, we look up for zero, we find it occurs in the 
column of —3. Therefore, —3 is the number which when 
added to 3 gives zero. 

34(—3) = 0. 
Similarly what is the number which when added to —4 
gives 0? We look up the row of —4. We find zero occurs 
in the column of 4. Therefore 4 is the required number. 
Zero is called the additive identity of the system of integers, 
because the sum is identical with the number added to zero. 
(—4) is called the additive inverse of 4 and 4 is called the 
additive inverse of —4. 


Let the children note that 


344 =7 
(—3)+(-4) = (-7) 
(—3)4+4 = 1 

3+(—4) = —1 


Let the children deduce the laws of addition. 
When we add two negative numbers, the sum is equal to 
the negative of (additive inverse of) the sum of the two 
corresponding positive numbers. 
When we add one positive and one negative number, the 
sum is equal to their difference in magnitude and the sign, 
is the same as that of the greater number. 
3+(—4) = —1 
(—4)4+3 = -1 
Let the children verify that the commutative law holds for 
addition of integers. 
(3+(—4)+(—5) = (—1)+(—5) = —6 
3+((—)+(-5] = 3+(-9) = 6 
Let the children verify that the associative law holds for 
addition of integers. 


Experiment 65: The concept of order in natural numbers 


1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10,...... , are called counting numbers 
or natural numbers. If we consider the counting numbers, then the 
number which comes first in the counting process is said to be 
smaller than the number which comes afterwards in the process, and 
also the number which comes afterwards in this process is said to be 
greater than any number which comes earlier, Thus 
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We think We say We write 


8 comes after 4, 8 is greater than 4, 8>4 
10 comes after 6, 10 is greater than 6, 10>6 
4 comes before 8, 4 is less than 8, 4<8 
6 comes before 10, 6 is less than 10, 6< 10 


It may be noted that in the symbols > and < the vertex 
always points to the smaller number. 

In the following examples, the children may fill in >, <, = in 
the square 


34+ 40 #5 
44100 16 
5+ 5@ 10 


Construct a large number of such examples. 
Experiment 66: Making true sentences 
Given numbers 1, 4, 8, 11 and the symbols >, <, =, what are 
the sentences one can make ? 
1+11 = 448 
ll— 8= 4-1 
1+ 8< ll 
Aa f= sey 
1+ 8<4+11 
8+11> 144 
and so on, 


“5 
mo 


k F ‘ : 
a an ee ee en to make as many sentences as possible, with 


ing : 
1, 4, F 
symbols =, 2/12 @ 5.912), (B,6,7, 10), and with the three 


A variation is the following : 
Take 2 bags, one contains numbers i 
b say from0 t 
on cardboards and the other contains only HAO Se am eee 
’ 2 aha 
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Each child chooses 3 numbers and 2 symbols and then makes as 
many cuierent statements as he can with these by hanging them on 
the board. 


numbers. 


Instead of cardboard or 
metal discs, one may use bottle 
ky +) tops painted with symbols and 


Another variation is 


that a pointer may be attach- 
ed at the centre. The child 
spins the pointer and connects 


those four numbers to which 


| 7) the pointer points when it 
stops. 


The child may be encouraged to note that the sum of numbers 
on the left = the sum of numbers on the right in each case. 


Experiment 67: Order in integers 
On the number line, any integer is said to be less than any of 

the integers which lie to its right and greater than all those which lie 
on its left. Thus 
So — 5, —5= —3, = os i Ph RS icant ; 

iQ) Ss), (GSS Soy ee 1, 1>—1, —1> —3, ete. 
Let the children give more examples. Let the children also notice 
that if first number is <a second number and the second number < a 
third number, then the first number < the third number and that a 
similar relation holds for >. This is known as transitive law for the 
velation < or > respectively. Does the law hold for the relation 
<=? Does the transitive law hold for human relations : ‘Father of” 
‘mother of’, ‘brother of’, ‘cousin of’, ‘friend of” etc. ? 


Experiment 68 : Multiplication of Integers 


x 4 ie le Oped! -2 -3 —4 
uel on eeloumion 00 =4  -—8 =—12 —I6 
3 12 9) * 62) 355) 0 —-3 -6 —9 —12 
2 8 Gina 202) (00) On 4 eo ees 
1 2 See 10) | —2 —3 —4 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
= Se 1 2 3 rr 
So” By SG =e 4 ||, 0 2 4 6 8 
Ey Sey So ee 9 5) 0 3 6 9 12 
i iG, Seah See 4 8 12 16 


The children know the multiplication tables upto 10. They can 
complete easily the left hand corner Square. Let them complete the 
first row. They note that they are moving on the number line 
towards the left of the number line by jumps of 4. In the sequence 
16, 12, 8, 4, the succeeding numbers are 0, Sets, SI, ale 
Similarly let them complete the first four rows. In moving down 
along the column of —1, —2,... etc., we move towards the tight on 
the number line. The same applies to rows of negative numbers. 
Let the children note : 


(i) When we multiply any number by 0, the product is 0. 


(ii) When we multiply two positive integers, we get a positive 
integer. 


(iii) When we multiply two negative integers, the product is 
again a positive integer. 


(iv) When we multiply a positive integer and a negative integer, 
we get a negative integer. 


(v) When we multiply a given integer by 1, the product is the 
given integer. The number 1 is therefore called the multi- 
Plicative identity of the number system. 


(vi) Given an integer, does there exist an integer such that the 
product of the two integers is the multiplicative identity 2 
No, except for the integers 1 and —1. 


(vii) The commutative law holds for multiplication of integers. 
(viti) (—3)x [4x (—2)] = (—3)x(-8) — 24 

[(—3) x4] x(—2) = (—12)x(—2) = 24 

In every case the associative law can be verified, 
(ix) (—8)x(—442) =—3x(~2) = 6 

(—3) x (—4)+(—3) x(2) = 12+(—6) =6 

In every case the distributive law can be verified. 


(x) Let the children com 


plete the tables of multiplicati 
ea multiplication from 


Experiment 6g : Illustrating laws of the System of integers 
Proecacally with the help of the number 
‘ine 


__, We usually study arithmetic a 
disciplines in elementary school math 
however Closely related and coordi 


e use of 
ildren should give four or five 


14 


ts 


(i) The set of integers............eersseeseeesttens 3, —2, —1, 0, 
1, 2, 3, 4,5, -..seseeeeeeee CAD be represented on the number 


line. 
a ee a Ln ee BO 


(ii) The positive integers are to the right of 0 and negative 
integers are to the left of 0. 


(iii) An integer is greater than another integer if it is on the 
right of the second integer. An integer is less than any 


Hs on its right and is greater than any integer on its 
left. 


(iv) For addition of integers, we move towards the right for 
each positive integer, towards the left for each negative 
integer and do not move at all for 0. Thus :— 


KREDI ee, 2-2 Tie 

(1) +(-2) =2+3 

(v) Subtraction of an integer is defined as the addition of its 
additive inverse. The subtraction of 5 means addition of 
—5 and subtraction of —5 means addition of the additive 
inverse of —Si.e., 5. Thus :— 


6-5 = 6+(—5), 8—(—5) = 8+5 


If for adding an integer, we move in one direction, for 
subtracting, we move in the opposite direction. For 
adding a positive integer, we move towards the right and 
therefore for subtracting a positive integer, we move 
towards the left. Similarly for adding a negative integer, 
we move towards the left and for subtracting a negative 


integer, we move towards the right. 


(vi) Existence of zero i.e. (+0 = (7 for every integer e.g. 


13 


14 -13 -12 -i1 -10 -9 -8 -7 ~6 -5 -4 
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(vii) Existence of an additive inverse 


3+(—3) =0 


(—3) +3 =0 


3 is the additive inverse of (—3) and (—3) is the additive 
inverse of 3. 


(viii) Commutative law for addition 


3 POST RS 
NS NS 


(—I)+(—3) = (—3)4+(—1) 5243 = 342 36+(—5) = (—5)+6 


(ix) Associative law for addition 


NEE gn ae 4 


[3+(—4)]+(-5) = 3+[(—4)+(—5)]. 
(x) Multiplication of Integers 


To find 3x4, we move 4 steps of length 3 each in positive 
(tight) direction. To find (—3)x4, we move 4 Steps of 
length 3 each in the negative direction. 


3X4=12 


OMM23 45 607 TEMomONinZ 


pails I0- 9 BY=7=61-5'= Anna =om= ma, 
(-3)x4=-12 

To find 3x(—4), we have to use the commutative law 

(experiment 68) so that 3 X(-4) = (~4)x3 = —12 


30-2510 


To find (—3) x(—4), we have again to use the Tesult of 
experiment 68 to get (—3)x(—4) = 3x45 12, 


(xi) Commutative law for multiplication 
For positive integers, this is illustrated below 
e Sct 


ITS Ae DS 
EY ee On ee Ee 
4x3. 


(xii) Associative law for multiplication 
For positive integers, this is illustrated below 


0123456789 0 213 1415 1617 18 19 20 21 22 2324 


(2X3) X 4=6X4=24 


ty; 
or?e234567890NR ep 


> 0 1 412 13 15 16 17 (8 89 20 2 22 23 26 


(So ee eae eed 


2x(3x4) = 2x12 = 24 
stributive law for multiplication over addition 
e integers, this is illustrated below 


34+4=7 


(xiii) Di ut 
For positiv 


Omet DENS: Ans (SENG La eo 
2x (8+4 =2x7=14 


1X3=3 


0 / 2 3 4 
IXTP=3 


«1° is the multiplicative identity. 
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Experiment 70: Drunkard problem on a piane 


~6 -5 -4 -3 -2 -| 


This is an extension of experiment 63, 


There are 4 Players. The first player throws a coin, 
Player moves a Counter towards the right or left one st 
as it is head or tail. The third player then throws a 
The fourth player moves the same counter up or down 
it is head or tail. The first player starts again. The p 
for the sequence. 


The second 
€p according 
nother coin. 
according as 
ath is shown 


Third player 
ibe a ty ye er, 
First player 


To check the final position, we consider the throws by the first 
player. _ There are 7 heads and 2 tails, so that the Counter is 5 steps 


After 6 plays by each player, note the final position, 
this game five times and join the final Positions to get a polyg, 


on, 
If there are six players, the counter can also be moved 


above or 
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8) 


Sets 


[EXPERIMENTS 71—78 ] 


Experiment 71 : Sets, union and intersection of sets 


A set is a well defined collection of objects for which given any 
object, we can say whether it belongs to the set or not. T hus we 
have a set of students in a class, a set of benches, a set of chairs in 
a room, etc. The numbers 1, 2, 3 constitute a set which has 3 
elements. The numbers 7, 8, 9, 10 constitute another set with + 
elements. If we combine these sets, we get another set with 7 
elements viz., 1, 2, 3, 7,8, 9, 10. This set is called the union of the 
two sets. If A and Bare two sets, their union is denoted by AUB. 


The union of the sets 1, 2, 3, 4 and 3, 4, 5 isa set with 5 
elements viz., 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. Common elements are not repeated, 


These two sets haye 2 common elements. These 2 common 
elements constitute a set which is called the intersection of these sets. 
If A and B are two sets, their intersection is denoted by ANB. 


The children should be encouraged to give examples of sets. 
The concepts of union and intersection of sets should be profusely 
illustrated. 


What is the intersection set of the sets 1,2, 3 and 7, 8,9? 
These have no common element i.e., their intersection set is a set 
with no elements. This set with no elements is called the empty set 
or the null set and is denoted by { } or ¢. 


Experiment 72: Some special sets 


We use the symbols 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,... etc. for counting numbers. 
These are called counting numbers or natural numbers. In this set, 
every number has a next number or a successor obtained by adding 
1 to the preceding number. Thus after 99 we have 99+1=100 and 
100+1=101, and this process of adding 1 can be continued in- 
definitely. The counting process thus can neyer come to an end. 
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This is expressed by saying that the set of natural numbers is infinite. 
This set is usually denoted by N. 


The set obtained by taking the union of this set with the set 
consisting of the element 0 is called the set of whole numbers. ; It is 
the set consisting of 0, 1,2, 3,... The infinite set consisting of 
—l, —2, —3, —4,... is called the set of negative integers. The 
natural number set consisting of 1, DS oa may also be called 
the set of positive integers. The set which is the union of the (i) set 
of the positive integers (ii) the set of negative Integers (iii) set 
consisting of one element 0 is called the set of integers and is denoted 
by I. 


The children may construct examples of successors and 
predecessors and may be given the concept of infinity as one involvy- 
ing a never terminating process. The teacher may discuss: Is the 


set of visible stars infinite? Is the set of living human _ beings 
infinite ? etc. 


Experiment 73 : Compositions in sets 


Consider the set N of natural nu 
of these numbers by the ‘process’ or ‘ope: 
we add two natural numbers, we get an 
expressed by saying that the set of 
the composition of addition. 


mbers. We can combine two 
ration’ of addition. When 
atural number. This fact is 
natural numbers is ‘closed’ under 


On the other hand, consider the o; 
the set of natural number. If We subtract 
larger number, we get a natural number, 
natural number from a smaller natural number we do not get a 
natural number. Thus the result of subtraction of two numbers of 


the set can be a number outside the set. Thus the set of natural 
numbers is not closed for the operation of subtraction, 


peration of subtraction in 
asmaller number from a 
but if we subtract a larger 


Is the set 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 closed for addition ? 
Is the same set closed for subtraction ? 
Can a finite set be closed for addition 2 

Is the set of integers closed for addition ? 
Is it closed for subtraction ? 


Is it closed for multiplication 2 
Is it closed for division 2 


Experiment 74: Geometric objects a 
of sets of points 


We do not define a_ point precisely. Points can however be 
represented by the tips of pencils, the ends of needles, the corners of 
a black board, or the corners where floor and walls Meet. We 
represent a point by a dot. Let the children give more examples. 
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S unions and intersections 


~~ 


Ask the children to consider all points on the black board. 
These are infinite. Ask the children to consider the board to extend 


\ uo viteldefaae papa war: 


1 
indefinitely upwards, downwards, towards right and left. The set of 
points obtained in this way is called a plane. Completely extended 
walls, floors, paper sheets, tops of tables are the examples of plane. 
Give other examples of planes. The children can give other examples 
of flat surfaces which are planes. The surface of a ball is not plane, 
it is a curved surface. To show that a plane is endless, you can draw 
arrows. 

Take a paper sheet and fold it. The crease represents a line. 
A line is thus also a set of points. The line is said to lie in the 
plane. Since the plane extends” to infinity, so does the line. We 
represent it as follows : 


saat alnnn ERE REET 


The arrows emphasize that the line goes to infinity in both directions, 
The children can give other examples of lines in the room. 


Draw a line on the board. This separates the set of points in 
the plane into two halves. Each set is called a half plane. Each 


One 


Other half 
plane 


Set contains an infinite number of points. Points A, B, C are in 
one half plane, D, E, F are in the other. An ant can go froma 
point in one half-plane to a point in the other half-plane only by 
crossing the line once or three or five or an odd number of times, 
while it can go from a point in one half-plane to a point in the same 
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half-plane either by not crossing the line or crossing it an even 
number of times. 


What is the intersection of the two sets of points representing 
“the two half planes? It is the empty set. What is the union of 


‘. Half ‘space’ 


Half space, 
these sets 2. Not the whole plane. The union of the two half planes 
and the line separating them gives the whole plane. 


Similarly consider the set of points above the planeand below 
aplane. Each of them constitutes a half-space. Their intersection 
is null and the union of these half spaces and ithe plane is the whole 
space. 


If we know two points on a line, we know the whole line. The 
A B 
a 


aac <> —- 
line is therefore denoted by ABorBA, 


Experiment 75: Intersection Sets of Lines and Planes 


<> <> 
; Consider the two sets of points in the lines A BandC D. What 
is the intersection of these two sets? The intersection of these two 


Sets is asingle point O. This point is called the point of intersection 
of the two lines, 


Consider a poiut O on the line AB. It separates the line into 
_ two half lines whose intersection is null and the union of the set of 
| Points in the two half lines and the singleton O is the whole line. 
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The union of O and one half line is called a ray and is repre- 
sented as 
P 


0— ————————___.______, 


eS 
and can be expressed as OP, where P is any other point of the ray. 


Consider two opposite edges of a foot rule. They are lines. 
What is their intersection? Their intersection is null. Such lines 
as lie in the same plane and whose intersection is null are called 


<> << 
Parallel lines. A Band CD are parallel. 


A B 
<< o 


sss? 
( D 

Consider two edges in the room, one horizontal and one verti- 
cal, not meeting. They do not meet, yet they are not parallel, since 
they do not lie in the same plane. Thus two lines may or may not 
Intersect. If they intersect their intersection is a single point and they 
lie in the same plane. If their intersection set is null, they may or may 
not be parallel. If they are parallel they lie in the same plane. 


Lf LETS 


Consider the intersection set of a line anda plane. Ask the 
children the various possibilities, they can consider edges and walls 
in the room. 


(i) If the intersection is null, the line is called parallel to the 
plane. 
(ii) If the intersection is the whole line, the line is said to lie 
in the plane. 
(iii) If the intersection is a single point, the point is called the 
point of intersection of the line and the plane. 
Can a line and a plane intersect in two points only 2 No, for if the 
two points A and B are on the plane, then the whole line AB is in 
the plane. 


Next ask the children the possibilities of intersection, of two 
planes. Let them look at the walls. 
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Their intersection may be null in which case the planes are 
parallel. If the intersection is not null, it is a line, which is called the 
line of intersection of the planes. 


Consider three dines i in a plane (on the black board). What can 
be their intersection ? 


(i) The intersection of every pair can be null. The lines are 
then parallel, 


(i) (ii) 


(ii) Their intersection can be a point. The lines are then called 
concurrent, 


(ii) The intersection of a pair can be null, but the two lines can 
have a non-null intersection with the third. The first pait 
a aaen parallel and then the third line is said to intersect 


=p 


(iy) Every pair may have a non-null intersection, 


e4 


_ Next consider three planes. A pair of planes may intersect in 
a line or they are parallel. § 


Ask the children all possibilities about the intersection sets of 
these planes. 


: (i) The intersection of every pair can be null, in which case 
the three planes are parallel. 


papain a2 
Hon vingaiig tt ao MA 


(to aa 


Y Mt ae eB 


(ii) The intersection of one pair can be null and the third plane 
can intersect each of these two in a straight line. 


(iii) ey pair can intersect in the same line (e.g. sheets of a 
ook). 
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(iv) Each pair can intersect in separate but parallel lines 
(giving rise to a triangular prism). 


\. aaa 


(vy) Each pair of planes can intersect in different lines while 
each group of three planes intersect, i concurrent lines. 
These three lines are the edges of a triangular pyramid. 


You may give to each child :— 
(i) First two long iron needles (of the t 
to examine the intersection of two 1 


(ii) Then two card board sh 
two planes, 


(iii) Then one needle and one card board sheet to examine the 
cases of intersection of a line and a plane. 


(i) Then three needles to examine the various cases of inter- 
section of three lines. 


(v) Then three card board sheets 
of intersecti 


ype of knitting needles) 
ines, 


eets to examine the intersection of 


to examine the various cases 
on of three planes. 


You may also give 2 sheets and 1 needle or 3 sheets and 1 
needle or 2 sheets and 2 needles or 3 sheets and 2 needles and Jet the 
children discover all Possibilities. You may be patient and let the 
children try and discover, You can al: 
for each possibility which you may sh 
themselves. The visual aids will fix id 


Experiment 76 : 
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all the points between A and B on the line is called the line segment 
AB. 
Line segment 
te D 
A B 

Let A, B, C be three points in the plane, not lying in the same 
Straight line. The union of the three line segments AB, BC and CA 
is called the triangle ABC. A, B, C are called vertices of the triangle 


and AB, BC, CA are called its sides. 
A 


Triangle c 


Similarly a quadrilateral ABCD is the union of the line segments AB, 
BC, CD, DA where no three of the four points A, B, C, D are 
collinear. 


A 


Quadrilateral 
Let the children define similarly a pentagon, a hexagon, a 
heptagon and an octagon. 


A 
A ASB Gee 
B 
B Ep A IP B G 
(6 c ya 
_— 
C DE D DE DE 
Pentagon Hexagon Heptagon Octagon 
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If we take any number of points A;, Aj, Ag, Agee... 00 
three of which ae collinear and join these in a cyclic order, joining 
the last point to the first, then union of all line segments gives a 
polygon. The points are called vertices and the line segments are 
called sides of the polygon. 


Thus Hexagon ABCDEF = ABUBCUCDUDEUEFUFA. 


A polygon in which no point except vertices occurs more than 
once is called a simple polygon. All the figures given on page 87 
are simple.:, The following are not simple. 


(iv) 
C D 
C D 
< ee 
A B A B 


We consider simple polygons only.*"Of course, the children can 
be‘askedjto plot five ar six points at random on their exercise books, 
name the points as A, B, C, D, E, F and to join these in order and 
let them discover simple and non-simple polygons. 

Every simple polygon separates the plane into an interior and 
an exterior. Both are sets of points. Their intersection is null. The 
union of the interior of a polygon, exterior of the polygon and the 
polygon itself is the whole plane ; these three sets of poinis are 
disjoint i.e. the intersection of every pair is null. Let the children 
colour the three’sets in different colours, 

The union of a polygon and its interior is called a polygonal 
region (triangular region, pentagonal region or hexagonal region ete. 
as the case may be), 


Consider the following :— 


EXTERIOR EXTERIOR 


EXTERIOR EXTERIOR 


In drawing each of them : 


(i) We can start from any point and end at the same point. 
(ii) We have not to lift our pencil from the paper. 
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(iii) The pencil does not pass through any point twice, except 
the starting point. 
_Such curves are called simple closed curves. All simple polygons 
are simple closed curves, but the converse is not true. 

Each simple closed curve separates the plane into an interior 
and an exterior, If we join a point in the interior to a point in the 
exterior, the line has to have a non-null intersection with the curve. 

The union of a simple closed curve with its interior is called a 
plane region. 

: Though all the above curves are simple closed curves, the 
children may note some differences. If we join any two points on the 
boundaries of first and third curves, all points on this line segment 
except the points joined, lie in the interior. This does not happen in 
the second and fourth cases. The simple closed curves of the first 
and third type are called convex curves, and the corresponding regions 
are called convex regions. Of course, polygons which are simple 
convex closed curves are called convex polygons. 

Let the children draw curves and polygons which are 

(i) open. 

(ii) closed. 

(iii) closed but not simple. 

(iv) simple closed. 

y) simple, closed but not convex. 

(vf) simple, closed and convex. 

A circle is obviously a simple closed convex curve. 
Experiment 77: Polyhedra 

(a) Pyramids and Cones 

Draw a triangle ABC in a plane, Take a point O outside the 
plane. Join O to all points of the triangle. 


0 


B C 
Consider the union of the triangular regions OAB, OAC, OBC, 
ABC. This union is called a triangular pyramid ; O is called its 
apex and the triangular region ABC is called its base. O, A, B, 
are called its vertices, segments OA, OB, OC, AB, AC, BC are 
called its edges and the feur triangular regions are called its faces. 
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This triangular pyramid divides the whole space into three 
disjoint sets (# the interior (ii) the pyramid (iii) the exterior. The 
union of the interior and the pyramid is called a triangular pyramidal 
region. 

We may similarly draw any polygon e.g. a quadrilateral, a 
pentagon, a hexagon ete. in a plane and join the vertices of this to an 
apex O outside the plane to get a pyramid with a number of 
triangular faces and one polygonal face called the base. 

The teacher may show the following solids and ask the children 
to complete the table. 


Number Number Number 
of vertices of faces of edges 


Pyramid V F E VLF V+F—E 
Triangular 

pyramid 4 4 6 8 2 
Rectangular 

pyramid 5 5 8 10 2 
Pentagonal 

pyramid 6 6 10 12 2 
Hexagonal 

pyramid u 7 12 14 2 
Heptagonal 

Pyramid 8 8 14 16 2 
Octagonal 

pyramid 9 9 16 18 2 


Let the children notice that in every case sum of number of 


vertices and faces exceeds the number of edges by 2. This is k: 
as Euler’s Formula, eae ee a 


Ped we draw a simple closed curve in a plane and join every 
Point of it to an apex outside the plane, we get a cone which is the 
union of the curved surface and a plane region. 

If the simple closed Curve is a circle, we call it circular cone, 


If the apex is just Vertically above the centre of the circle, the cone is 
called a right circular cone. 
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(6) Prisms and Cylinders 


Take two planes, parallel or not and draw two triangles ABC 
and A’B’C’ on them. Join AA’, BB’, CC’, we get 2 triangular and 3 
quadrilateral regions. Their union is called a triangular prism. 
Similarly we have quadrilateral prisms (including square prisms, 
rectangular prisms), pentagonal prism, hexagonal prism and so on. 


B C 
Let the children complete the following table :— 


Base Prism V F E V+F V+F-E 
Triangle Triangular 6 5 9 11 2 
Quadrilateral Quadrilateral 8 6 12 14 2 
Square Square 8 6 12 14 2 
Rectangle Rectangular 8 6 12 14 2 
Pentagon Pentagonal 10 7 15 17 2 
Hexagon Hexagonal 12 8 18 20 2 
Heptagon Heptagonal 14 9 21 23 2 
Octagon Octagonal 16 10 24 26 2 


Ly 


If the two bases are simple closed curves, then the union of the 
curved surface and the two base regions is called a cylinder. 
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Tf the curves are circles, we get a circular cylinder, 


If the lines joining the centres of the two equal circular bases 
is perpendicular to the planes of the bases, the cylinder is called a 
right circular cylinder. 


(c) Other Polyhedra 
We can have an infinite number of pyramids and an infinite 


number of prisms. We can get other polyhedra (closed surfaces with 
many faces) by combining these e.g., the following :— 


In each case, let the children verify that V4. F—E=2, 
(@) Regular Polyhedra 


gona 1 at every vertex 3 edges 
Another one is the double Square pyramid. 


: It has 8 triangular faces and at each vertex 4 edges mect. Since 
it has 8 faces it is known as octahedron. 


There are only three other polyhedra satisfying the above 
conditions (what are these conditions ?). The five polyhedra are :— 


Polyhedron 4 F E V+F-E 
Tetrahedron 4 4 6 2 
Cube 8 6 12 2 
Dodecahedron 20 12 30 2 
Octahedron 6 8 12 2 
Icosahedron 12 20 30 2 


These five polyhedra are known as regular polyhedra. These 
were known to the Greeks who were very much fascinated by these. 
The union of a polyhedron with its interior is called a regular solid. 
There are thus five regular or Platonic (after Plato, the great Greek 


thinker) solids. 

Let the models of all these pyramids, ‘prisms and regular 
polyhedra be shown to the class. These may be made of wood or of 
glass. A number of these are available as mineral shapes and there- 
fore these models are made for geology !aboratories. 

The children can also make models of sorne of these by :— 


(i) Pasting together card board pieces of the shapes of the 
faces. A systematic and simple method of construction 
will be given in Volume II. 


(ii) Plasticine moulded to the shape of the polyhedral solids, 


Experiment 78: H.C.F. and L.C.M. 


To find the highest common factor of a set of numbers, we 
find sets of factors of each number, find the intersection of these sets 
and then find the highest or largest number of this intersection set. 
Thus to find the H.C.F. of 8, 12, 16, 48, we have : 


set of factors of 8 is {1, 2, 4, 8} 
set of factors of 12 is {1, 2, 4, 6, 12} 
set of factors of 16 is {1, 2, 4, 8, 16} 
set of factors of 48 is (1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16, 24, 48} 
the intersection of these sets is {1, 2, 4} 
The largest member of the intersection set is 4. 


Therefore the H.C.F. of 8, 12, 16, 48 is 4. 


Similarly to find the L.C.M. of a set of numbers, we find sets 
of multiples of the numbers, find their common set or intersection set 
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and then find the least member of the intersection set. Thus to find 
the L.C.M. of 8, 12, 16, 48, we have 


the set of multiples of 8 is 


{8, 16, 24, 32, 40, 48, 56, 64, 72, 80, 88, 96,......} 

the set of multiples of 12 is 
{12, 24, 36, 48, 60, 72, 84, 96, 108, 120, 132,...... } 

the set of multiples of 16 is 
{16, 32, 48, 64, 80, 96, 112, 128, 144, 160, 0.056 } 


the set of multiples of 48 is {48, 96, 144, 1992, 240, 288,......} 
The intersection set of all these sets is {48, 96, 144, LOD snes} 
The least number of this intersection set is 48, 

Therefore the L.C.M. of 8, 12, 16, 48 is 48, 


Let the children do a number of examples of finding H.C.F. and 
L.C.M. from first principles, 


Let the children also note here a set is written by enclosing its 


elements within curly brackets. Let them also note that ... stands for 
‘and so on’. 
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9 


Truth Sets and Their Graphs 


[ EXPERIMENTS 79—88 ] 


Experiment 79: Making Sentences 
[a=] [Renter] [Barre] 
(1) (2) (3) 4) (5) 


The following types of activities are possible : 
(a) Give (1), (2), ey, and (5) and ask the child to give (4) e.g., 


7-4 O (answer > ) 
7+6 O 2 (answer = ) 
7+5 OF 14 (answer <) 
(b) Give (1), (2), (3), (4) and ask the child to give (5) e.g., 
74=0 (answer 3) 
7-4>0 (answer : 0 or | or 2) 
7-4<D (answer 4 or 5 or 6 or 7 or...) 
(c) Given (1), (3), (4), (5), find (2) e.g., 
10 O 4=6 (answer —) 
10 O 5;=15 (answer +) 
10) S|) <4 >%8 (answer +) 
122 0 8<5 (answer —) 
(d) Given (2), (3), (4), (5), ask the child to find (1) e.g., 
Oo + 5=6 (answer 1) 
O + 5>6 (answer 2 or 3 or4 or 5 or 6 or...) 


(e) Given (2), (4), (5), ask the child to find (1) and (3) e.g., 
+ A =5 (answer 1 and 4, 4 and 1, 2 and 3, 3 and 
2, 0 and 5, 5 and 0) 


oO + A <4 {answer (0, 0), (0, 1), (1, 0), (1, 1), (1, 2), 
(2, 1} 


? 
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Again ask children to fill in the frames in the following 


60302, Oo -3 =4, 307=21 
80204, DO +3 =4, 
90302, 504 = 20, 
9-304 20004=5, 
50608 =-605)+60 8) 


Construct a large number of such examples. 
Experiment 80: Open Sentences and Truth Sets 

Consider the sentences 
34+2= 441 
204+ 5 > 20—5 
3 +10 < 1043 
5+ 6> 349 

The first and second are true sentences, the third and fourth are 


false. The children can construct a large number of examples of 
both true and false sentences. 


Consider now the following sentences 
o>5 
It will be true if we write 6 or 7 or 8 or 9 etc. in the square. It 
will be false if we write 1 or 2 or 3 or 4 there. Thus this sentence is, 
as it is, neither true nor false. 


It is an example of an open sentence. The set of numbers 6, 7, 


BGs LO iesssvess for which it is true is called its truth set. We can 
have more examples. 
Open Sentences Truth Set 
fr 5 {0, 1, 2, 3, 4} 
O<s5 {0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5} 
o>4 {5, 6, 7, 8, 9...} 
es 3 {3, 4, 5, 6,...} 
O+3=5+2 {4} 
O+0 = {0} 
O+A=5 (0, 5), (1, 4), (2, 3), 
ie. 2), (4, 1), (5, 0) j 
O+A+<>=s fe 1, 4), (1, 2, 2), (2, 3 %,} 
O=0+2 {© } 
O-Oe-! { } 
Ot ae DG {(1, 0), (2, 1), (3, 2),..-} 
+4=440 the universal set i.e. set of 
all numbers 
O+A=A+O0 the universal set i.e., set of 


all numbers. 
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WE /ZN\ the universal set ie. set of 
| (+A)+ C> = O+ (A+©)) atrnumbers 


iy 
) (-A) —<) =O (AY) ti 


—-A=4 {6, ), © 2), (7; 3), 8, 4)5---3 


_ In each of the aboye open sentences, same number is to be 
written in each square ; similarly triangles have to have the same 


number and diamonds have to have same numbers. Numbers in 
squares, triangles and diamonds can be different. 


The children can construct more examples. Finding truth sets 
of open sentences is one of the most important activities in mathe- 


matics 
Experiment 81: Joining lattice points 

Consider (J+ A =5. 

We considered this in experiments 79 and 80. We got the truth 
set : {(0, 5), (1, 4), (2, 3), (3, 2), (4, 1), (5, 9)}- 

We can represent these on the number plane as follows : 


~ 


Interpret (0, 5) as follows :_ Move 0 step towards the right and 
5 steps upwards. We reach A. Similarly (1, 4) means: move I step 
towards the right and 4 steps upwards. Wereach B. Similarly 


other solutions give C, D, Bees 
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When we join them we find that the points lie on straight line. 
The children may in the same way draw straight lines corres- 
ponding to O+A = 6, O—A = 3, F—A = # ete. 
Experiment 82: Truth sets of inequalities 
Consider the open sentence 
O+A<5 
What are the members of the truth set? These are 
(0,4) (0,3) (0,2) (0,1) (0,0) 
(1,3) (1,2) (1,1) (1,0) 
(2,2) (2,1) (2,0) 
(3,1) (3,0) 
(4,0) 
Ask the children to show these points in the figure on page 97. 


Ask whether any other point on the figure satisfies the above 
Sentence. In fact all points below the line do it. What is the 
sentence that all points above the line satisfy ? 


Obviously 0+ A>5. 

Similarly ask the children to graph the truth sets of 
+A>6, 0+A<3, 0+A>5, 0+ A<5. 
Experiment 83 : Geometrical figures 


Give the following coordinates and let these be joined in order 


to get figures. You may start by explaining the meaning of co- 
ordinates, 


(0, 7), (2, 7), (1, 9) Triangle 
(3, 7) , (5, 7) , (5, 9) , (3, 9) Square 
(6, 7), (9, 7) , (9, 9) , (6, 9) Rectangle 
(1, 4) , (3, 4), (4, 5), (2, 6) , (0, 5) Pentagon 
(6, 4) , (7, 4) , (8, 5) , (7, 6) , (6, 6) , (5, 5) Hexagon 


(1, 0), @, 0), (4, 1), (4,2), (2, 3), 0, 2), 
(0, 1) , (1, 0) 


Heptagon 
(6, 0), (7, 0) , (8, 1), (8, 2), (7, 3), (6, 3), 
(5, 2) , (5, 1), G, 0) Octagon 
(0, 0) , (4, 0) , (4, 10) , (3, 12) , (3, 16) , (2, 18), 
(1, 16) , (1, 12) , (0, 10) Rocket 


(10, 10) , (12, 12) , (12, 14) , (13, 12) , (14, 14), 

(14, 12) , (16, 8) , (24, 8) 
(26, 10) , (24, 7) , (24, 4) , (25, 2) , (23, 9), 

(22, 3) , (21, 2) , (20, 2) , (19, 4), (16, 4) , (16, 2), 

(15, 2), (14, 4) (13, 2), (11, 2), (14, 6) , 

(13, 8), (11, 8) , (10, 10) Dog 
Make (12, 10) separately, 
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02 4 6 6&6 [2 4 16 18 20 22 24 26 28 30 


Experiment 84: Drawing graphs of equations 
(i) Consider the open sentence 0 +A = 5. 
This gives {(0, 5), (1, 4), (2, 3), (3, 2), (4, 1), (, 0)} 


as the truth set. Joining these, we find that the points lie 
on a straight line. 


w Db 
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(ii) Consider the open sentence, T—A = 3. 


The truth set consists of (3, 0), (4; 1), (5, 2), (7,4), (8, 5)s.-- 
Joining these, we get another straight line. 


(iii) The intersection of these two sets is (4, 1). This corres- 


() 


(v 


Za 


ponds to the point of intersection of the lines. 


Consider the open sentence 

O04+2xA = 13. 
This gives {(1, 6), (3, 5), (5, 4), (7, 3), (9, 2), (11, 1), (13, 0)} 
a the truth set. On joining these, we get another straight 
ine. 
Consider 
COXA = 24. 


The following are elements of the truth set : 
(1, 24), (2, 12), (3, 8), (4, 6), (6, 4), (8, 3), (12, 2). 


These do not lie on a straight line. Join these by free-hand 
Curve, we get a curve known as rectangular hyperbola. 
We find that as the number in 1 increases, the number in 
A decreases. 


O 


vi) Consider — =6, 
(vi) Consider mn 


OREZR TAS 6 SIO” 12 V4 Mie WIE cones an szE 


The truth set consists of (6, 1), (12 2), (18, 3), (24,4),...... 
We get a straight line, } OB De G44), 


( vii) The set of points on the hyperbola of (v) and line of (vi) 
have a common point. The intersection of these sets is 
this point (12, 2). 
(viii) The set of points onthe lines 0 +A =5 andQ+A=6 
have no common element, their intersection is the null-set. 
(ix) Let the children draw a large number of graphs and find 
the common elements of the sets of points on the graphs. 
(x) Consider the graph of +A =4 
and 2x0)+2x A =8 
We find their graphs coincide. All the elements are common 
and belong to the intersection set. 
(xi) Consider the graphs of 0+A =13 
Ox A= 36 
Their truth sets have two common elements viz. (4, 9), and 
(9, 4). 
(xii) Consider the graphs of 0 = A 
2x0 =2xKA 
Their truth sets have an infinite number of common 
elements viz. (1, 1), (2, 2), (3, 3) (4, 4),..-+- 
Thus the intersection sets of points in two graphs may have 
no element, or one element or more than one element or 
an infinite number of elements. 
Experiment 8;: Drawing graphs of inequations. 
Open sentences like 
Eh), OK<6 
+A>7, +A<8 
O+As7, 0+AS9 
are called inequations or inequalities. They are open sentences 
because for some numbers in frames, they may be true sentences, 
while for other numbers, they would be false. 
Thus 8>5 is true, 4>5 is false. 
The set of all these numbers or pairs of numbers for which the 
sentence is true is called the truth set of the sentence. 
The following are examples of truth sets : 


Open Sentence Truth Set 
o>5 {6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
O>5 {5h Gn 78s 9; creer 
O+A>7 { om 1), (6, 2), (, 3), é, 4), (3; 5), ) 
LB 6.3) (, Dyes 
7 (7, 0), (6, 1), (5; 2),- tees 
ay eo aye \ 


(i) The points corresponding to 
O+A <5 

are shown by circles (0). 
(ii) The points corresponding to 
O+A>5 

are shown by crosses (x). 
(iii) The points corresponding to 
O+A=5 

are shown by triangles (A). 
(iv) The intersection of these three sets is null. 


(v) The union of these sets is the universal set consisting of all 
points with non-negative integral coordinates. 


Crem EK Ka xX Oe 
Erie Ke KE IK PRT, “56-6 
OPK XE 6 TX er Say 
LEE XA Xn Ke NEES SC 
AIOMMAE X SKM E KE MS ne TES 
SOM MOM A 8K I. MH 5C 
COMMONSOS TAL UX XK x x OM 
TOMRONSON TOS AT OX, XE eX 


ORCI SEACigN'3) <4; Gedy, 16.74) 8) 40 Spinto 
(vi) The truth set of 
EBA <5 


is given by circles and crosses together i.e. by the union of 
the truth sets of + A<5 and O+A = 5. 
(vii) Similarly the truth set of 
wea tA SS 
1s given by crosses and tri 
of solution sets of 


(viii) The truth set of 
OXxA > 24 
eee of crosses above the hyperbola, 
Co) 


OxA < 24 
Consists of circles below the hyperbola, 


angles i.e., it is given by the union 
+A> 5 and Q4+A=5, 


con 


set while the truth 
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(ix) It may be noted that we are considering only lattice points 
with non-negative integers as coordinates i.e. at present 
only such points can belong to our truth sets. 


Experiment 86: True sentences, false sentences, open 
sentences, further examples of truth sets of 
open sentences. A 
Write on the board sentences like 
5>3, 54+9=6+8, 7—3=8—5, 32442=5%, P+3'=4%, 
93.4 385%, 22——4, 21=1.3.7, 28=142444+74+14. 
and let the children state which sentences are true and which are 
false. Let them give more examples of true sentences and of false 
sentences. 
Now write sentences such as 
(1 > 5. This will be true if in the frame we write, 6 or 7 or 8 or 9 
etc. This will be false if in the frame we write, 1 or 2or 3 or 4. 
Therefore this sentence can be true or false depending on what 
number we write in the frame. Such sentences are called open 
sentences, since their truth or falsehood is an open question. The 
set of values for which the sentence is true, 1s called its truth set. 
Give more examples like the following : 


Open Sentence Truth Set 
o25 {.5, 6, 7, 8,9, lOjceseesererereree } 
Ox3=24 {8} 
Ce=—1 ¢ (The square of an integer is never 
negative) 
meal eee ae i eehenca) 


O+A=5 ie 5), (1, 4), (2, 3); (3; 2), (4 a 
(5, 0), (6, —1), (7, —2)yereereere 
Ox A =24 le 6), (6, 4), (8, 3), (3; 8), (12, 2), 
(3, —8)i.<05 
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Ox A=36 
O+A=13 | 


Ot+ At= 
C+ At=—1 


O+4=7 | 
2xO42xA=16 | 


O+A=7 | 
O+2xA=13 f 


£6, 1), (6, 0), (7, 2), (8, 1),...+ } 

{(3, 1); (2, 2), (—4, 2), (4, 0),.-..++ } 

(3, 4), (3, —4), (4, 3), (4, —3), i 
ee sae) sere 
(3, 4, 5), (6, 8, 10), (9, 12, 15), } 

(5, 125 13), (10, 24, 26),....2...- 

{ (7, 0, 0), (6, 1,0), (5, 1, 1), (4,2, 1)} 

{ (6, 0, 0), (4, 1, O)sesewee } 

{(1, —1, 0), (2, —2, 0), (3, —3,0),......} 
However if we consider the set of 
positive integers only, the truth set 
would be ¢, since there are no three 
positive integers for which the sentence 


is true. This is known as Fermat’s last 
theorem, 


{(1, 1), (3,9), (6, 25), (—6, 36),...... } 
(Note : square of an odd natural number 


is odd and square of an even natural 
number is even.) 


{ (0, 0), (1, 1) } 
{(4, 9), (9, 4) } 


{ (0, 0) } 
por{ } 


por{ } 


{ (1, 6) } 


Let the children note the following : 


(i) When a sentence 
numbers, we Say i 
natural numbers, 

(ii) An open sentence may not be 
number, but may be Satisfied by 
truth set is then not null in the dom: 

(iii) If an open sentence is not satisfied 
Set is null in the d 


may not be null in bigger domai 
Study later, 
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cannot be satisfied at all by natural 
ts truth set is null inthe domain of 


Satisfied by a natural 
Negative integers, Its 
ain of integers, 

by any integer, its truth 
omain of integers. The truth set 
ns which the child will 


(iv) When two sentences are given and we want to find their 
truth set, we can find the truth set of each sentence and 
find the intersection of these sets. 

(v) To find truth set of [J+A <5, we can find the truth set 
of 0+ A=5 and that of 0+A<5. The union of the 
truth sets of these two sentences gives the truth set of the 
original sentence. 


(vi) The intersection of the truth set of (J}+A>5 and 
+ A <5is the truth set of + A =5. 
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Experiment 88: Use of letters of alphabet in open sentences 
In our earlier discussions, we have used [Eh AS <> etc, in 


Open sentences. These were frames in which numbers could be 
written. For some numbers these gave true sentences, while for some 
others, they gave false sentences, 


Instead of these, we can use GNOACI ayer ODP HV) Ze canes etc. 


After earlier practice with Fb vay RS etc. children find no difficulty 
with the use of letters of the alphabet. [, A etc. are place: holders 
or position holders. We can write numbers in these frames, x, y, Z 
are symbols which can be replaced by number from same number set 
which may be called Teplacement set. As examples, we have 


Open Sentence Truth Set 
*+2=5 {3} 
x>5 ROMO ON ieee } 
x+y=5 (=1, y=4), (X¥=2, y=3), (x=3, p= 2) 
x+y=y+x Universal set (commutative law) 
x*Xy=yxx Universal set (commutative law) 
(x+y)+z = x4 (y+2) Universal set (associative law) 
(xxy)xz = xx (xz) Universal set (associative law) 


*X(y+z) = (xx Y)+(xxz) Universal set (distributive law) 


(x+))+2 = (x+z)+(y+z) = integers except zero (distributive 
aw 


xx x3 = x5 Universal set 

Xxx = x? Universal set 

x= x+x {0} 

x= x+] ste 

xx {} 

XXy = 36 

x+y = 23 @=4y=9, (59, y= 4), 


2x (b+c+d)=(axb)+(ax0)4 (axd) 

(+04) xa=(bxa)+(cx a)+4 (dxa) 

OTE) X (et d= (ax 0)+(@xd)-+ (6x €)+ (xd) 
~=3,y=> 4.2 =— 5) 


Universal set 
Universal set 


Universal set 
wy? & 22 
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Some Number Theory 


[EXPERIMENTS 89—92] 


Experiment 89: Prime and composite numbers, 


Give the child 15 counters. Hecan arrange these in a rect- 
angular array of 3x5. Similarly 24 counters can be arranged in 


3x8 or 4X6 or 2X12 arrays 
Fa HEE A 
3X8 6X4 


2x12 


On the other hand, give the child 7 counters, he can arrange 
these only in 1 x7 arrays. Similarly 11 or 13 or 17 counters can be 
arranged only in 1 X11 or 1X13 or 1X17 arrays. 


Numbers like 15 and 24 which can be expressed as product 
of two numbers both different from 1 are called composite numbers, 
while numbers like 11 or 13 or 17 which can be expressed as product 
of two numbers, one of which must be 1, are called prime numbers. 


The number | itself is neither prime nor composite. 

Ask the children to guess all prime numbers less than 100. 
ae wrong conjectures by some children be corrected by other 
enildren, 
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Experiment go : The sieve of Eratosthenes 
Write numbers | to 100: 


! 2 3 f 5 s 7 # s 4 
HN ap i (ES gS) [7a parie) 19, ” 0h 
Clee 23 eae 95). a6 1 29 B 
31 gh nh gar 5h esbiea7 gh % 40 
CL (2 CEN Ae, Ee 4 4b 5 
Gi NOL? ON cy ene 8 59 6b 
Ca re 6 6 67 6h gh Sh 
US Re a a ae p 7 ab 
a a a a 86 «a9 


bo 
8 
g 
a. 
8 


a ae a 

Let one child strike off numbers obtained by multiplying 2 by 
OSes 0.87 SB ieee since these are all composite 
(2 is one factor). Again ask another child to strike off numbers 
obtained by multiplying 3 by 2, 654756) 7A0ne > 33 ie. let 


him strike off all multiples of 3, since these are all composite (3 is 
one factor), 


Similarly strike off numbers obtained by multiplying 5 by 2, 3, 
4519310). 75 G2 Qyitioss. oss » 20 and numbers obtained by multiplying 7 by 
DO aN ee 14, 


9 9s nergy 


The remaining numbers are all prime. 
multiplying any number by 2, 3,4, 5 
of that number, i ‘ 
6, 7, 8,9, 10. In fact when multiples of 2 are struck off, multiples 
of 4, 6, 8, 10 a i 


struck off, multiples of 6 


multiples of 2, 3, 5, and 7 
only. 

Check that 2x141 is prime 
2X3x141 is prime 
2X3x5+41 is prime 
2X3X5x741 is prime 


Give other similar prime numbers, 


Experiment gr : Fibonacci numbers 


Consider the numbers 
1,4; 2; 3,5, 8, 13, 21, 34, 55, 
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Encourage the children to recognize the patterns e.g. 

(1) The numbers are increasing. 

(2) Except the first and second, each number is the sum of the 
preceding two. 

(3) If we take three numbers, square of the middle number is 
either one less or one more than the product of the other 
two numbers. 

The numbers have botanical applications e.g. in ferns, in one full turn 
there are 2 leaves, in grasses, in one full turn there are 3 leaves, in 
beach in one full turn there are 3 leaves, in cherry in 2 full turns 
there are 5 leaves, in pears in 3 full turns there are 8 leaves and so on. 


Encourage the children to form other number patterns e.g. 
(i) Each number (except the first three may be the sum of the 
preceding three numbers). 
1, 1, 1, 3, 5, 9, 17, 31, 57, 
1, 2, 3, 6, 11, 20, 37, 68, 
(i) Each number is double of the preceding 
12, Sy 8; 169325 Che ce Mee neces sete enc ante 
Similar patterns may be recognized in the following : 
(iii) (1x 1), (2x3), (8x5), (4x7), (5X9), (6X11), (7x 13), 
(B:X315)) .<5.t0<r chases denens cee ee 
The first number in the brackets increases by unity. The 
second number increases by 2 each time. 
(i) 158; 27,164,125, 216,041 .0.b.sitactlat ieee 
The numbers are cubes of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 +++. Tespectively. 


1 


(G)) 1 Sy G0), Wa, OL ORS i 
Add successively 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 


(G59) Ty is DE NOT LU ere ee ror ee 
These arelx1, 1x2, 1x2x3, 1x2x3x4, 
MOONE Oycrvessexeseeeesiceeaseti etc. 


Give children a large number of such patterns, ask them to 
recognize these patterns and give the next three numbers in 
each case. 


Give the children a specific number of points and let them 
join these by line segments and count the total number of 
line segments. 


Number of Points Lines Number of Lines 
2 1 
3 3 
4 6 
5 10 
6 15 


Let them recognize that the pattern is the same as in (v) above. 
Experiment 92, Tests of divisibility 


In deciding whether a given numbe: 
some other problems, it is useful to be a 
number is divisible by another num 
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ris prime or not and in 
ble to decide whether a given 
ber without actually dividing. 


\" ‘This can be decided by just considering the digits in the number. 


qd) 
(2) 


(3 


rs 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 
(7) 


Thus we have the following rules : 


Eyery number is divisible by 1. 
Consider the number dc ba, This is equal to 
1000d+ 100c+10b-+a 
1000d is always divisible by 2. 
100c is always divisible by 2. 
10b is always divisible by 2. 
.. the given number would be divisible by 2 if and only if 
a is divisible by 2 i.e., if a=0 or 2 or 4 or 6 or 8. 
Thus a given number is divisible by 2 if the digit in 
the unit’s place is o or 2 or 4 or 6 or 8. 
Consider again the number dc ba. This is equal to 
1000d-+ 100¢+ 10b-+-a=(999d-+ $9c+ 9b) 

+(d+e+b-+a). 
All the numbers in the first bracket are divisible by 3. 
Therefore the given number would be divisible by 3 if 
d+c-+ b+a is divisible by 3. 
Thus a given number is divisible by 3 if the sum of 
its digits is divisible by 3. 
Consider again 1000d+ 100¢c+10b+a 
1000d is always divisible by 4. 
100¢ is always divisible by 4. 
Now 10b+a=8b-+(2b+a) 
and 8 b is always divisible by 4. 
Therefore the given number is divisible by 4 if 2b+a is 
divisible by 4. 
Thus a given number is divisible by 4 if the sum of 
its digits in the unit’s place and twice the digit in 


the tenth place is divisible by 4. 
Again consider 1000d+ 100c+10b+a 
The first three numbers are always divisible by 5. 
Therefore the given number would be divisible by 5 if a is 
divisible by 5 i.e. if a=0 or 5, 
Thus a given number is divisible by 5 if the digit in 
the unit’s place is o or 5. 
A given number is divisible by 6 if it is divisible 
by both 2 and 3. (Why ?) 
Now 
100000f-+ 10000¢+ 1000d+ 100c+10b+-a 
= (100002f+ 10003e+ 1001d-+ 98c-++-7b) 
+ (—2f—3e—d+2c+3b+a). 
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(8) 


(9) 


(10) 
(11) 


(12) 


"The numbers in the first brackets are all eee by 7. " 
Thus the given number will be divisible by 7 if the number 
in the second bracket is divisible by 7. Thus a fact 
number is divisible by 7 if (digit in the unit's place 
+3 (digit in the tenth place)+2 (digit in the hun- 
dredth place)—(digit in the thousandth place) an 
(digit in the ten thousandth place)—2 (digit in the 
hundred thousandth place) is divisible by 7. 

Consider 1000d+ 100c+ 10b-+a 

=(100d+ 96c+8b)+ (4c4+2b+a) 

The numbers in the first bracket are all divisible by 8, 
Therefore a given number is divisible by 8 if the 
sum (digit in the unit’s place)-+2 (digit in the tenth 
place)+4 (digit in the hundredth place) is divisible 
by 8. 


1000d+ 100c+10b+a 

= (999d+.99¢+9b)-+ (d+ c+ b+a) 

We easily deduce that a number is divisible by 9 if 
the sum of its digits is divisible by 9. 
A number is divisi 
place is 0, 

1000d+ 100c+ 106+a 

=(1001d+ 99c4)] 1b) +(~—d+ce—b+a) 

A given number is divisible by 11 if the following 
sum is o or is divisible by rx : (digit in the unit’s 
place) — (digit in the ten’s place)-+ (digit in the hund- 
zoe Biace) — (digit in the thousand’s place)+( _) 


ble by 10 if the digit in the unit’s 


We can similarly develop tests of divisibility by other 
numbers. Devel 


b Opment of these tests gives the children a 
firm idea of the place value system. 


Since 7x 11x 13=1001, a number which is divisible by 
1001 is also divisible by 7, 11 and 13. In other words, a 


given number is divisible by 7, 11 or 13 if the number 
obtained by sub 


btaii tracting any multiple of 1001 from it is 
divisible by 7, 11 or 13," ; P 
Let the children 


(a) apply cach of these tests to a large number of 
examples; and 

(6) note how these tests will determine the remainders in 
case the numbers are not divisible by a given number. 
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Modular Arithmetic 
and 


Logical Reasoning 


[ EXPERIMENTS 93—96 ] 


Experiment 93: Modular Arithmetic or Clock Arithmetic 
Modulo a Prime Number 


_ _ Instead of the usual number line, we consider a round number 
line or a number clock with only a finite number of numbers. 


Consider the clock with only 7 numbers 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
To add two of these numbers, we move the pointer from 0 as many 
Steps as the first number and then move it further as many steps as 
the second number. Thus to find 3+6, we move the pointer first 3 
steps and then 6 further steps. The pointer reaches 2 so that in our 
clock 3+6=2. In this way, let the children complete the table given 


On the next page : 
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Let the children notice the following :— 


0) 


(ii) 
(iit) 
(iv) 


(») 


(vi) 


Next ask a child to multi 
pointer move 4 steps of 3 each, 
the children complete the multipli 
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The system is closed for addition, i.e, if we add two 
numbers of the clock, we get a number of the clock. 
The commutative law for addition holds. 


The associative law for addition holds. 

There is an additive identity 0 i.e, 
O0+0=0+0=0 

is always a true sentence, 


There is an additive inverse for every element i.e., for every 
clock number there is another clock number which whet 


added to the first gives zero. This is seen from the table 
as well as from the clock, 


The above table can also be prepared by using the rule 
that to add any two numbers of the clock, we add them 10 
the usual way and then subtract 7 ora multiple of 7. This 
type of addition is called addition modulo 7. 


It goes to 5, so that 3x4=5. Let 
cation table given on the next page’ 


ply 3 by 4 on this clock i.e., let the | 


Let the children notice that 


i) 


(ii) 
(ili) 
() 

(v) 


(vi) 


(vii) 


The system is closed for multiplication i.e, when we 

multiply two numbers of the clock, we get a number of the 

clock. 

The commutative law for multiplication holds. 

The associative law for multiplication holds. 

The distributive law holds for multiplication over addition. 

There is a multiplicative identity i.e. a number | such that 
Oxl=1xO=O0 

For every element except ‘0’, there is a multiplicative 

inverse i.e. given any number except 0, we can find another 

number such that the product of the two is ‘1’. Thus 

2x4=1,3x5=1,6x6=1. Thus 2 and 4 are inverses of 

each other, 3 and 5 are inverses of each other, 6 is inverse 

of itself. 


Multiplication of two numbers is modulo 7 i.e. we can 
multiply two numbers in the ordinary way and sul tract a 
multiple of 7, so that the remainder is one of the clock 


numbers. Thus 2x5 would be 10. 
If we subtract 7, we get 3 so that 2x5=3. 
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Experiment 94: Modular Arithmetic ; Modulo a Composite 
Number 


The children can construct other modulo clocks, like the 
following : 


Modulo 6 Modulo 12 Modulo § 
clock clock clock 


For each of these clocks, let the children complete addition and 
multiplication tables and let them notice that the above properties, 
except one, always hold. The exception is (vi) for multiplication. 
Thus for modulo 6, we find 

2x1l=2,2x2=—4, 2x3=0, 2x4=2, 2x5=—4, 
we never get 1 as the product. Multiplicative inverse does not exist 
for any number except 1. 


We also notice that in modulo 6 clock 
2x3=0 
ie., though neither factor is zero, yet the product is zero. This, of 
course, cannot happen in the ordinary arithmetic of the number line. 


(Contd.) 
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Experiment 96 : 


Implication. 


If from a certain statement P, another Statement Q can be 


If from the statement Q, we can deduce statement P, we of 


| deduced, we write P > Q and read it as ‘P implies Q’. 
baa 


course write Q > P, 


If Q can be deduced from P and also P can be deduced from Q 


(7) 


(71) 


(iii) 


(iv) 

(v) 
(vi) 
(vil) 


(viii) 


9) 


(x) 


x=5 
2x=10 
a5 — 8) 
2x= 10 
x=5 
at 5° 
2 it — Pag 
x>y 
x>y 
x>y 
x>y 


x>y 
xX<y 


we write P  Q and read it as 


$ APE RB $oyy 


‘P implies and is implied by Q’. 
Give the children the following and other similar examples: 


2x=10 


c—o 


2x=10 


xX=5 


x? =95 


x=5 
x=5 orx=—5 


x+Z>y+4+zZ 
xz>yz if z>0 
xXZ<yz if z<0 
x-—z>y—z 


—x<-y 
—x>—y 


x>y and y>z > x>z 
xxXx0=yx0 4-> x=y 


x=3, y=4,2=5 => x? Ly2=—z2 
x+y =z) A> X— 3, y—4,2—0 


x=4, yo=2 > x4+y>>5 
f> x=4, y=? 


x+y>5 


Two lines are parallel = their intersection set is a null set. 
Intersection set of two lines is a null set ~> the lines are 


parallel. 


It is raining heavily = there are clouds. 
There are clouds 


> it is raining heavily. 
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wee Le a ee 
Bases Other Than Ten 


[ EXPERIMENTS 97—100 ] 


Experiment 97: Numbers in Other Bases 


One of the most important characteristics of our number 
system is the place value of digits e.g. in 555, the first digit from the 


The importance of place value, which was discovered by the 
ancient Hindus, from whom the Arab learnt it and passed it on to 
Europe, cannot be over-emphasized. Without this all our calcula- 
tions would have been extremely complicated. 


To understand the Place value system, it is useful to study 
bases other than ten. The advantages are : 


(i) The child understands the place value system better. 


(#) The child understands the operations of addition and multi- 
Plication better, 


(iii) The child gets another Opportunity to study the commuta- 
tive, associative and distributive laws, 

(iv) The child gets a number of interesting and (for brighter 
children) challenging problems to work with. 

(¥) The child gets a good deal of practice in problems of 
ordinary multiplication and division. 


It is stated that man chose the base 10, because he had ten 
fingers on both hands. Now let us consider the type of numbers 
we would have, if man had decided to use fingers of one hand only. 
Instead of dealing with tens, he would be dealing in fives. 


All that we have done in earlier experiments for base ten can 
now be done for base five. 


Suppose a child is given a certain number, 


say 462, of sticks. 
Instead of bundles of te 


n, he makes now bundles of fives, He gets 
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—— 


92 bundles of fives and 2 Single sticks. He again combines fiv 

bundles of fives to get bundles of twenty-fives. He gets 18 bundle: 

each consisting of five bundles of fives. Two bundles of fives remain 

peer combines each 5 of the bigger bundles into a still bigger 
es 


90050 00000 00000] 


oo005 D008 30005] ED 
[secea]|' | Seana]! | [aseoe = 
— ©0000 


WW 
[2e800]] | [e0000]] | [ooooe 
o0000 20000 [eooce [eocoo] 


The child gets 3 bundles of one hundred twenty-five each, 3 
bundles of twenty-five each, 2 bundles of five each and 2 bundles of 
leach. He writes, the number of sticks as (3 3 22), the suffix 
denoting the base. Thus 

(3322), = 2+2x5+3x5°+3 x53 = (462),5 


In general 
(fedcba)s = (at+5xb+25 xc+125xd4 625 x e+3125.x f),9 
It is obvious that each of a, b, ¢, d, v0... +. is 0 or 1 or2 or 3 
or 4, 
Similarly, 


(fedcba), = (4+2xb+4xc+8xd+16xe+32x f),, 
Here each of the digits is 0 or 1. 


In the same way 
(dc ba), = (€+7xb+49 xXc+343 xd)19 


Here each of the digits is 0 or 1 or 2 or 3 or 4or5 or 6, Again 
(deb a). = (€+12Xb+144X 641728 x d),9. 


Here each of the digits is 0 or 1 or 2 or 3 or 4 or 5 or 6 or 7 
or 8or9ortore. The child can express a number in any _ base 
into a number to the base 10. This incidentally gives him practice in 
multiplication also. 


Conversely to express any number in base ten into number to 
any given base, we proceed as in the experiment with sticks. Thus 
to express (462), to base 5, we divide 462 by 5. The quotient is 92 
and remainder is 2. 2 gives the first : digit. Next divide 92 by 5. 
The quotient is 18 and the remainder is 2. This remainder gives the 
second digit from the right. Next divide 18 by 5 to get 3 as 
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quotient and 3 as remainder. We get the next two digits. The 
operation can be represented as follows : 


5)462(92  9)92UB_ 5) 18 (3) 
AS Ss 15 
12 42 
a i @ 


@.-. @ 


The operations can be simplified as follows : 


Similarly to express 4659 into base 12, we have 


12 | 4652 


12 | 387 -@ 
2) 32 -@) 
@ -© 


(4652), = (2838),, 


This conversion gives the child Sufficient practice in division 


To conyert a number fr 
\ om one bas it i 
desirable to convert from the first base to Rigen pra Be ion 


base ten to the second ba ¢ Thus S) conver 
Sé, we w 
( se : uppose € ant to 2% 
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(356 ess = (11412 6-4144x541728% Bho 


5 | 5987 


=(5987),, 


= (142429). 


_ The children can do a large number of Jexamples of such co- 
versions. Such problems give practice in multiplication and division 


which is more meaningful and interesting than a large drill in 
multiplication and division of arbitrary numbers. 


Addition and Multiplication in Other Bases 


For definiteness, let us consider base 5. The digits to be used 
are 0, 1, 2, 3 and 4, The numbers in the base will be 


Experiment 98 : 


1 2 3 4 10 
11 12 13 14 20 
21 22 23 24 30 
31 32 33 34 40 
41 42 43 44 100 
101 102 103 104 110 

112 113 114 120 


To form the addition table, we can use the number line. 


oie. le 
aS eats 
NEE 72 13 4 20 2 22 23 24 30 31 32 $3 34 40 
wee 
41 42 43 44 100 /0} j02 
3+4+4=12 


deo 
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in this, the child can complete the addition table for base ys 


3 4 


2 
2 
3 
4 


2 
3 10 HT 12 
4 4 10 i 12 13 


The table can also be used for subtraction. Thus 
13—4=4, 10--1=—4, 10—3=2, 11—2=4, 12—4=3. 


To add two numbers we can use ‘carrying’ and for subtraction 
we can use ‘borrowing’. 


From the symmetry of the table about the diagonal, the 
commutativity of addition is easil i aicever 
ae asily verified. Wecan also verify 

(34+-4)44=124 4=91 
34+(444)= 3413=91, 

The number line can also be used fo i iplication 
table 4x 1=4, 4x2=13, 4x 522) 4x431, Thue eS 

The cummutative and associative laws for iplicati d 

the cun S multiplication an! 
the distributive law for multiplication over addition can bé easily 
verified. The table can also be used for division. Thus 

31+4=4, 1423-9 
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a ieee i” Ee 


Multiplication and division can be done in the usual w i 
the above tables. Se ene 


OO. 


“234 using 4Xx4=31 
Sond 4x 3=22 
4X2=13 
2101 2243=30 
1343=21 
234 
4)2101 
1300 2004 
301 
220 30x4 
31 
3 1 4x4 
0 


Using 4x 2=13, 
4x3=22, 4x4=31 
11—3= 3, 10—2= 3 
The _ children need not do more complicated problems since the 
manipulative skill is required only in base 10. 

_ The children should however prepare addition and multiplica- 
tion tables in bases 2, 3, 4, 6, 7. Charts of addition and multiplica- 
tion tables for bases 8, 9, !1, 12 can be displayed in the class and the 
various laws verified from them. 
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Experiment gg : Binary Notation Ay oe 

The binary scale i.e., use of base 2 is particularly important, 
since electronic computers use the arithmetic of numbers to base 2. 
The only digits used are 0 and 1 and the number line is 


Ll = hear ray (ees re ar eal 
b 11011 100 101 110 111 1000 1001 1010 1011 1100 1101 1110 1111 
The addition and multiplication tables are : 
+ 0 1 x 


0 if 
0 0 1 (0) 0 0 
1 1 10 1 d) / 


To display numbers in the binary Notation, we can use wooden 
boards with electric lamps fitted with different switches, 


First 
e= Second 
Third 
Fourth 
Fifth 
Sixth 
Seventh 
Eighth 
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To show 110010, we light the second, fifth and sixth Jamps. The 

children write the number and then find its representation in the 

Scale of ten. Thus the above number is } 
0+2x 14+4x048x0+416x 1432 x 1=(44),, 

We can use this apparatus for coding messages e.g. the following 

Correspondence can be established : 


Number base 10 Number in base 2 Letter represented 
ee A 
2—--——--___.__19. — ——B 
3— ee 
4——— —____ 00 ——_ 
5——— —~-—— ]0] —___* E 
0 OEE 
7——_—_—— |] 1—_—___ G 


§—————__ 10090 —__-______y 
—————— TOOT ny 


10 ——-———_-__ 010 


11 


va 1110-__-—_—_--___N 


15_——_——— | 111 _-_————--—___9 


P 


16———-———-—— 10000 —— ——_. 
—— 


17——_—————— 10001 
1g——-~——__— 10010 __-__—___R 
19-1001 _—__—- —___§ 
20—_——_——_-—— 10100 -_- _—__—_—_ —_T 


21-_—_———— 10101I—- ————_U 


——-V 


SS 10100 
23 10111—- ———_—_w 
24 —____ —— 11000 ———_——_—__x 


95 I) 
26 ———_——_——11010 ——_— a 


The number 11111 may denote space between two words. Thus to 
give naeae MATHEMATICS IS FUN, we use a wooden board 
with five lamps. The first letter to be transmitted is M. Its Bae, 
number is 1101. The teacher lights first, third and fourth oe t te 
Children see the board and write 1101 in the first line and t eu 
against it. When all the children have done this, the teacher wv ct es 
Off the lamps and lights the first bulb. The children mite and) 3 
against it. The teacher goes on transmitting M.A.T.H.E. AS 
in succession. He then lights all bulbs. This shows the chi 
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that the first word is over and the second is to begin. The teacher 
similarly transmits the other two words. In this experiment, the 
children will understand the binary scale as well as the reason for its 
usefulness in information theory and computers. 

Alternatively the children can be given a code as follows : 

10000, 101, 1, 11, 101 

and asked to decipher it. They first read these in the scale of 10. 
They get 16, 5, 1, 3, 5. The sixteenth word of alphabet is P, the fifth 
word is E, first is A and the third is C so that the coded message is 
PEACE. 

This message could also be coded on a peace of paper as 
follows by punching holes in the places given. The child writes 1 in 


place of every hole and 0 for other places on its tight and interprets 
the message. 


1 1 A 
11 eh eae 
101 bay E | 
Experiment i090 : Other Illustrations of Other Bases 
(a) eee may re asked to prepare a calendar of some 
some base say 5, 69 
wood look as follows : ‘i "cipposmedeig ig 
MAY (30334), 
Sunday Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday Saturday 
bs: — = = 9 3 
4 10 11 12 13 14 20 | 
21 22 23 24 30 31 32 
33 34 40 4] 42 43 44 
100 101 102 103 


104 110 M1 
(b) Two rulers to base 5 may be con 


structed. 

mig ce - 13 14 20 9] 22 23 24 30 3] 32 33 34 40 
0 add and subtract numb: i 

method of experiment 2, Pema ee mS 
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(e) 


The children may try to develop tests of divisibility in 
various bases e.g., in base 7. 

49c+7b +a=(48c-+6b)+(c+b +a) 
“. c¢bais divisible by 2 or 3 or 6 ifa+b+c is divisible 
by 2 or 3 or 6 respectively e.g. 456 is not divisible by 2 or 
6 but is divisible by 3. This shows that while (456), is 
divisible by 2, (456), is not divisible by 2. The tests are 
different for different bases. The numbers which are ‘even’ 
in one base may look odd in another base. 


(@) The children may find ‘prime’ numbers in other bases by 


(e) 


using the method of the sieve of Eratosthenes, 
The children may find ‘truth base’ of statements e.g. 


Statement Truth base 
I have 10 fingers in one hand 5 
444=10 8 

4 


A quadrilateral has 10 sides 
There are 10 months in a 


year 12 

I study in class 10 Class of the student 
A car has 11 wheels $ 

24+2=5 No base. 
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Stroke Archor Coiled 
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Exercises 


Make a list of all the symbols used in this book and explain 
each one of them. . 

Find 4+5, 5+4, 5+7, 7+5, (8+4)+5, 3+(4+5), 44+5)+7, 
4+(5+7) by using each of the six methods of experiment 2. 
What patterns do you observe ? 


Find 7—3, 10—8, 15—5, 16—7 by using each of the six methods 
of experiment 3. 


Explain the importance of the place value system for mathe- 
matics, science and technology. 


Prepare the number board made of plywood or cardboard with 
numbers 1 to 100 arranged in ten rows and ten columns. 
Discuss all the patterns you observe in its rows, columns and 
diagonals. Where do multiples of 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 9 occur 
on this board ? 


Can you suggest some other advantages (or disadvantages) of 
the system of naming numbers in experiment 6, Will the new 
names for numbers require less or more letters in printing 
Read the following passage (using new names) : 

11, 13, 17, 19 are prime numbers, 12, 14, 16, 18 are eveD 
numbers, 15 is neither a prime number nor an even number. 


(a) Write old names and new names for numbers 1—100 in 
Hindi in parallel columns, 


@ eplasn the pronunciation of the old names for numbers it 
Indl, 


(c) Write names for numbers 1 to 100 in all the languages. Ee: 
India and find which of these languages already use the princip 

Stated in experiments 6 and 7, 
In Egyptian symbolism, pictures of ropes, flowers, lives ¢t® 


Tepresented various numbers, The most commonly used symbols 
were the following : 


10 100 1000 10000 =: 190000 


Lotus Pointed Tadpol 


Heel bone Tope flower finger 


| 


ro, 


Ir, 


12, 


Using these symbols, represent the following numbers : 

(é) 155, (ii) 3456, (iii) 203123 (is) 99999, 

Make a simple sketch to show the beads arrangement on a nine- 
bead abacus of (i) 354 (ii) 456 (iii) 2345" Sutin 


-is the abacus in the zero 
state and 


represents 203 


Translate the following Roman numbers into Hindi-Arabic 
numbers, remembering that V, X, L, C, D, M stand for 5, 10, 
50, 100, 500 and 1000 respectively and a bar over a letter 
indicates its value multiplied by 1000: 
(i)  XXVIL (ii) XLVI 
(hy = ” OD 

(vii) ~DCV (viii) ~ MDCLY. 


(iii) | CXCV 
(vi) M 


Represent in Roman notation the numbers represented in Hindi- 


Arabic notation below: 
(i) 356 (if) 4036 (iii) 400526 (iv) 30006784. 


Solve the following problems without using Hindi-Arabic 


numbers ; 
(i) MDV — CCLX (ii) © MCDV + CCXXIV. 


(iii) ~=XLIX + VII (iv) CLV X XXVII 


Justify the answer given after every question : 


(i) Is 4 larger than 5? No 
(ii) Is ‘9’ smaller than ‘8’? Yes 
(iii) Does ‘four’ have four letters ? Yes 
(iv) Does five have four letters ? No 
(v) Does ‘53’ consist of 2 numbers ? No 
(vi) Does ‘2’ plus ‘1’ equal 5 ? No 
(vii) Does 2 plus 3 equal 5 ? Yes 

(viii) Can you drink ‘water’ ? No 
(ix) Can you write ‘red’ with black lead pencil ? he 


(x) Do we write 2 first in writing ‘26’ ? 


14, 


15. 
16, 


17. 
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Write all numbers from 1 to 50 using four fours only and the 
symbols +, —, X, +, 5 and the symbols for decimal and 
recurring decimal e.g. 1 = 44+44, 2 = 424144, 
B= W44+ V4 — 424, 

Explain the use of the concept of ‘remaming’ in the context of 
multiplication and division problems. 

(a) Modify the game of five ladders for teaching multiplication 
and division. (b) In each ladder of experiment 16 the numbers are 
in arithmetic progression i.e. the numbers increase or decrease 
by a constant amount. Find the sum of numbers in each ladder, 
divide the sum by the number of. terms and find the relation 
between the quotient and the sum of the first and last terms. 
Comment on the result obtained. (c) Study the game of fiye 
ladders if the numbers are in geometrical progression i.e. the 
each ladder, they increase or decrease by a constant ratio. 
Verify that the following are magic squares 


(i) (ii) cia | a ee 
nmt+7| on | n+5 16") |22 3 13 
n+2 | n+4] nt6 D 11 10 8 
n+3 | n+8| n+1 9 7 6 12 
pew hee gl] Liles eo S| eae | |e | 
| 
9 14 | 15 || 1 
Ce a ——— (iv) [allies | a eo 
67 | 1 43 3 1/5 23 
13 | 37 | 61 53 | 11 bye |) 3! 
NS MER i) EI] S250 | 
ft | rs eee 
290 |7 19 | 47 
(v) , ah lees 


Here the squares (ii) and (iv) contain only prime numbers and 
I'while the square (v) is a famous square occuring in a painting 
by Durer in 1514 and has many interesting properties (c.f. 
experiment) Z 

18. Verify that the following are magic circles ie. the sum of 
numbers on each circle and on each diameter is the same. 


Construct more magic circles. 


xg. Verify that the following are magic figures : 


Get more magic figures out of these. 
20. Write the three numbers in each of the following sequences : 


(i) 30, 27, 24, 21, 18, «rere 
(i) 5, 9, 13, 17, 21, -.. 

(iii) 1, 2, 4; 8 16, «+--+: bei 
(iv) 1.2, 2.3, Bed, 405, 5.6, vsererererrrers 


Ver Lesh i 
(v) Ti weet i ear Bossenscsese var 6 
(G23) » Tells BVA OMNI Heres eae 
re 1 or es. a" 1G 
(vii) ie en ey woe wo 


(viii) ( ,2,3), (2,3,4), (3,4,5), (45556) 55(55657)5, ccc ocnceooee 


(ix) (1,2,4) (2,4,8) (4,8,16), (8,16,32) (16,32,64), 


ai. 


22. 


23. 
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1 1 1 1 

(x) 1424-5 s 244+ A 348+ >» 44 16+55 > 

1 
37 9) vievece 
(a) Draw addition clocks for adding numbers | to 50. 
(¢) Draw subtraction clock for subtracting numbers 1 to 50. 
(c) Draw multiplication clock for multiplying numbers 1 to 10. 
Complete the addition table 


5+32+ 


++ 92 143 1949 245 296 
= = SE eee 
100 396 
150 395 

200 394 
250 393 
300 392 


Verify that in the resu 
ch 


The above problem can be used for a 7: di ic-tac- ame 
to be played by the children, fide wee 
only the numbers on the top and left 
child writes one of the twenty-fi 


25. 


a6, 


27. 


28. 


29. 


go. 


3x. 


32. 


33. 


In a addition problem O+A=9 
(i) What happens to 7 if both [J and A are doubled ? 
(ii) What happens to 1) if both 7 and A are doubled ? 


- (iii) What is 7—A equal to ? 


(iv) What happens if V is subtracted from both Fj and A ? 
Tn a subtraction problem, 0—A=2, 

(i) What happens to 7 if both D] and A are doubled ? 

(ii) What happens to 7 if both Land A are increased by A? 
(iii) What is A+ equal to ? 

(iv) What happens to 7 if 1 is trebled ? 
In the multiplication problem 0 X A=, 

(i) What happens to 7 if DZ is doubled ? 

(ii) What happens to 7 if both Fj and A are doubled ? 
(iii) What happens to @ if LD) is doubled and A is halved ? 
(iv) What happens to & if [1 is doubled and A is trebled ? 

(v) What happens to 7 if [is increased by 3 ? 
(vi) What is A when D=2 ? 

For all two-digit numbers from 11 to 99, find the number of 
steps required to reach a symmetrical number by using the 
reversed addition process. 

For the reversed subtraction process, find all the cycles for two 
digit, three digit and four digit numbers. 
Will the multiplication of a number by 11, 101, 1001 etc. 
always lead to a symmetrical number ? 

Let 1 =9, 2=8, 3 =7, 4 =6 so that 1 23 454is 
the number 987654. The digits used in this process will 


be 0, 1, 2, 3,4,5,4, 3, 2, 1. Investigate addition, subtrac- 
tion and multiplication problems in this notation. 
Multiply 7 by 8 by using each of the methods of experiments 


Divide 42 by 7 by using each of the methods of experiments 


37-41. 
Given the addition and multiplication tables below : 


34. 
35. 


36. 


37. 


38, 


39. 


40. 
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(a ) Solve the following problems : 


A (ii) OOA 
y fan — AKA 
(itt: an Ot ee ee 


Interpret as 2, as 3 and as 4 and rewrite the 
a ace tablog What. do you find (c.f. experiment 97)? 

Do you see any justification for the notation used ? 
(c) Rewrite the tables of experiment 93 in this notation. 
Prepare the multiplication tables of 2 to 10 by using each of 
the methods of experiments 31—36, 
Write all the division facts in the form 

mr 


oO Li 
IR SE Oe Fa ht a 
a A 


where [] is any number from 1 to 100 and A is a number 
smaller than [ and all numbers considered are natural 
numbers. How many facts of the first type do you get ? 
Find the number of solutions in natural numbers of the follow- 
ing equations : 
(@) x+y=n 
(ii) x+-y+z=n 
(iii) x+-y+z+u=n 
Verify that the number of Solution is 
n—1 (n—1)(n—2) (n—1)(n—2)(n-3) “ 
I 1, 2 1253) 


Generalise your results, 


Find the number of solutions in natural numbers of the follow- 

ing inequality 
x+y<n (n=2, 3, 4, 5, GOyerrersassens) 

Generalise your result, 

Find the number of solutions in non-negative integers of the 

equations of exercise 36 and comment on the pattern you get. 

Write numerals for letters so that the following become correct 


problems : 
S END S END 
MORE 
+ MORE + GOED 
MONEY MONEY 
Write numerals for letters so that the following become correct 
problems : 
FUR NINE SEVEN 
DOG =) a BN —- NINE 
AGER TWO TWO 
DRIP 
FUR 
RIPER 


/ 


4i. 


42. 


| 43: 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 
48, 


49. 


59. 


Select a number for 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9 and multiply it by 9. 
Now multiply 12345679 by the product. Comment on the 
pattern you get. 

(a) Show that the remainder obtained on dividing a number 
by 9 is the same as the remainder obtained by dividing the 
sum of its digits by 9. 

(6) Show that the remainder obtained on dividing the sum or 
difference or product of two numbers by 9 is the same as 
the remainder obtained by dividing respectively sum or 
difference or product of the remainders by 9. Find the 
remainders on dividing 987654 and 345671 by 9. Find the 
sum or difference or product of these numbers and the 
remainders obtained hy dividing these numbers by 9. 

Verify (a) and (5) 

Which of the following sets are closed ? 

(i) the set of even numbers under addition. 

(ii) the set of odd numbers under addition. 

(iii) the set of even numbers under multiplication, 

(iv) the set of odd numbers under multiplication. : 

(vy) the set of multiples of 3 under addition and multiplication. 

In which of the following examples is the commutative property 

valid ? 

(i) Taking a shower, removing clothes. 

(ii) Putting on shoes, putting on socks. 

(iii) Brushing your teeth, combing your hair. 

(iv) Messaging hair oil, combing the hair. y 

(v) Adding sulphuric acid to water, adding water to sulphuric 
acid. 

(vi) Scraping the door, painting the door. 

Give more examples of the same type. 


Use lattice multiplication method to find 
23x 45, 456 x 678, 2345 x 4567. 


State the rule which would enable us to decide which of the two 
given numbers abcdef and parstu is greater where letters denote 
digits. Does the same rule hold in scales other than ten-? 

Rewrite experiments 47—50 by using the concept of ‘renaming’. 
two-place decimals by natural numbers 


iscuss multiplication cf E 
Wie e f rupees and paise or of metres and 


by using the concept 0 SES i 
earineees and the multiplication of three-place decimals by 
natural numbers by using the concept of kilometres and metres, 


i iti nd subtraction of five-place decimals and their 
Dee enon By natural numbers by using the concept of 
kilometres, metres and centimetres. 

Give a rule for deciding as to which of the numbers abe.def, 
pqgr.stuis greater 2. 
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52. 


53- 


54. 
55. 


56. 


57: 
58, 


59. 
60. 
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Does the commutative law hold for the following operations 
in N? 

(i) a0 b=b 

(ii) a0 b=a+b+ab 

(iii) a 0 b=a2+-b? 

(iv) 20 b=at 8. ’ 

For which of the above four operations, does the associative law 
hold ? 


In N, give examples of operations which are 
(1) Commutative but not associative, 
(ii) Associative but not commutative, 
(iii) Both commutative and associative, 
(iv) Neither commutative Nor associative, 
Give all possible values of 23 43D if ax&b=a>, 


In a set an operation 0 is Said to distribute another operation 4 
on the right if 


20 (b&c)=(a 0 5) (a0 c) 
and 0 is said to distribute ¥* on the left if 
(bc) 0 a=(b0 @)*(c 0 a) 
wyaich of the operations ee distribute the other in 


How many distributive lav. 
tions ? which of these are 


Use the process of successive ag imati 
dividing 31915 by 15, PProximation to find the result of 


Fill in the Proper operation Signs : 


+ 


= 


6x. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


Find simple number names for 

(i) *3x-44+-6++2—*1 

oars 
(ii) 4X346+2—-1 
(iii) 3x(—4)+(—6)+2-1 

Write (i) in terms of mirror numbers. 
Show that in N every eee has successor, but does not 
necessarily have a predecessor, but in I every int 

a successor and a predecessor. ; ye 
Throw a coin 20 times and move on the number line. R 

. . . o t 

this experiment 100 times and find the frequencies wi Whit 
the counter is at —20, —19, ...... 0, I, eae eee 
Verify the commutative, associative and distributive laws in the 
system of integers by at least five examples of each law. 


In I, show that 
(i) If a>b and b>c, then a>c. 
(ii) If a<b and b<e, then a<c. 
(iii) If a>b and b>, then a>c. 
(iv) If a<b and b<c, then a<c. 
(v) If a and 5 are any two numbers, either 
a>b or a=b or b>a. 
Given numbers 1, 4, 8, 12 and symbols +, —-, +, X, >, =; 
how many true sentences can you make ? 
Tf A is father of B, is B father of A ? 
If A is brother of B, is B brother of A ? 
If A is cousin of B, is B cousin of A? 
If A likes B, B likes C, does A necessarily like C ? 
If A=B, B=C, is A necessarily equal to C ? 
If A=B (mod 7) B=C (mod 7) is A=C (mod 7) ? 
Extend the table of experiment 68 for multipliers and multipli- 
cand going from —1!0 to 10. 
Illustrate the laws of the system 
the help of the number line, 
examples for each case. fiat 
he number line between —9 and >. 
Tes are yall at = ii 5 when he reaches 5, he is sent back 
to 4 and when he reaches —5, he is sent back to —4. 


Fi the drunkard is after 10 steps. Repeat the experi- 
aoe besarte and find the relative frequencies of the positions 


—4, —3, -2, —i, 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 


of integers geometrically with 
taking at least two different 
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7. 


72. 


73: 


Verify for particular sets : 
(i) AUB=BUA 
(ii) ANB=BNA 
(iii) (AUB)UC=AU (BUC) 
(iv) (ANB) AC=AN (BNC) 
(*) AU(BNC)=(AUB)N(AUC) 
(vi) AN(BUC)=(ANB)U(ANC) 
(vii) AUS=A 
(viii) AN¢=¢. 
Show that the following are null sets : 
(i) The set of all natural numbers which are not equal to them- 
selves, 
(ii) The set of integers whose Squares are negative. 
(iii) The set of all hundred-storeyed buildings in India. 
Give more examples of null sets. 
Give a set of numbers which is 
(i) Closed for addition and multiplication, but is not closed for 
subtraction and division. 
(ii) Closed for multiplication but not for the other three 
Operations. 
(iii) Closed for subtraction, but not for the other three 
Operations. 


74. Distinguish between a line, a line Segment and a ray. 
75. Discuss the Possible intersection sets of 


(i) two lines (ii) three lines (iii) two planes 
(iv) three planes (») three planes and a line 
(vi) three planes and two lines (vii) four planes and a line. 


76. Draw curves and Polygons which are 


(i) open (ii) closed 

(iii) closed but not simple (iv) simple closed 
(») simple closed but Not convex 

(vi) simple closed and conyex, 


Find the shortest path between a i 
; ny two ye 
Convex region (b) a non-convex Posione, erie She) 


77. Make cardboard and Plasticine models of about twenty different 
ase, 


78. Find the H.C.F, and L.C.M. of 14 


polyhedra and verify Euler’s formula in €ach case, 


7g. Find the truth Wee of the following Open sentences when the 


Teplacement set is 
(@) Ox 
(ii) +A=4, O+A=5, 94 A=6 
) O+A<6 O+0<6 
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(vy) O—A<4, O—A>4 
(*) OxXA=24 
(vi) Ox A<36. 
80, Find the truth sets of the above sentences when the replacement 
set is I and draw their graphs. ‘ 
81. Connect the consecutive points in the following set by line 
segments : 
(2, 3), (7, 3), (10, 1), (8, 4), (10, 6), (8, 6), (10, 10), (7, 7); (5; 10), 
(5, 6), (3, 6), (3, 9), (1, 9), (1s 8), (2, 8), (2 9)- 
Draw also the line segments joining (3, 1) to (4, 3) and (5, 3) 
to (6, 1). What figure do you get ? 
82. If the replacement set is J, draw the graphs of truth sets of the 
following open sentences : 


(i) |x| =4 (i) y= 1 x1 
(iii) |x| +1y1=9 (iv) p> 1X1 
ij where | x | denotes the absolute value of x so that 
|3| =3, | —3| =3. 


In I, find the truth sets of the following open sentences and 


draw their graphs : 
(i) x?--y?=25 (ii) x*-++-y?=100. 
On what curves do the points lie ? 

84. Solve the equations graphically : 


83. 


(i) x+y=13, xy=36 
(ii) x+-y=13, x—y=1 
x?+y*=25. 


(iii) x+=7, 
85. Take a graph paper. 
at the lattice points. 
(i) The number of lattice 
(ii) The number of lattice points inside the polygon. 
(iii) The number of squares which are completely within the 


polygon or more than half inside it. j ? 
Do you find any relation between sum of (i) and (i) and (iti) ? 
86, Draw a number of polygons in the first quadrant and with 
vertices at lattice points. Find the values of x+y, *—Y» Qx+3y 
at all the lattice points within and on each polygon. Where is 
the value maximum in each case ? 


87. Find the truth set of 


Draw a number of polygons with vertices 


For each polygon, find 
points on the polygon. 


| O+Ata=65 | 
and try to represent it graphically. 
88. Find the truth sets of ; 
| @® OFA+a-6& Goat a2 ol ee 
ji) O+A+0=6, ate? Bees 
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89. 
go. 


gi. 


g2. 


93- 


94. 


95. 


96. 


97. 


98. 


99. 


Ioo, 
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ind all prime numbers less than 150. 
e aa all eras factors of 24, 36, 48, 56. Are the factors 
unique? 

Is n*—n+41 a prime number for all values of n? 

Find the next three numbers in the following sequences : 

G@) 1, 3, 4, 7, 11, 18, 29, 47, ND; ec 

(i) 1, 3, 8, 22, 60, 164, 448,....., 
(iii) 1, 1,1, 3, 5, 9, 17, 31, 57, 105,...... ; 

Find the remainders when the following numbers are divided by 
5, 7,9, 11, 13, and 17: 

643251, 32571, 45678. 

Write addition and multiplication tables for arithmetic modulo 
5 and verify all the properties mentioned in experiment 93. 
Write addition and multiplication tables for arithmetic modulo 
6 and modulo 8. Which properties here differ for those of 
experiment 932 Do N and I satisfy all these Properties ? 


Given 14243 +4+5+6=21, deduce as many results from it as 
you can, 


Give ten examples of the following types : 
(a)P >Q and Q 
(6) P > Q and Q 

Q 


yy 


(P>Q and 


(@ (1234), x (2341), 
(ii) (23456), + (34562),— (12345), 
(iii) (1100100),+ (101), 

Find binary codes for the following : 


(i) MATHEMATICS Js INTERESTING. 


(i) MATHEMATICS Is A DYNAMI UAL 
Me TEEMATE CAL INTELLI CT 


(iii) ABSTRACTION PRECISION 
ARE CHARACTERISTICS 
Prepare calendars for 1970 in bas 


ELEGANCE AND DEPTH 
OF MATHEMATICS, 


es 5, 7 and 12, 


ets Wes 
Library 


; % 

) RF a 
ie fe 

i = x 


\%S Calcutta 4 


ee ae i 


ra 


SE me ate ee ee ee 


